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Foreword 


Man is a “political animal,” said Aristotle some 2300 
years ago. He meant by this that man becomes and 
exists as man only in organized society. It can equally 
be said that man is a moral animal. He neither lives 
nor acts without some effort to explain that both what 
he does and the way he does it is right and proper. 

In other words, he constantly makes moral judg¬ 
ments. One mode of behavior he calls right or proper 
and its opposite wrong or improper. No other animal 
makes moral judgments. All other members of the ani¬ 
mal kingdom do what they do and that is all there is 
to it. But even the most primitive men employ reasons 
or arguments to justify their standards of conduct. 
They have moral codes, handed down from their for¬ 
bears, that tell them it is right to kill and eat this ani¬ 
mal and wrong to do likewise with another. They have 
rules governing family and tribal relationships. An¬ 
other set of rules tells them which other humans are to 
be treated as friends and which as enemies. For every 
important event in life there are rituals to be per¬ 
formed, while all through life certain things must not 
be done: they are under taboo. 

One might say, of course, that these rules of right 
and wrong have nothing or little to do with ethics in 
the sense of consciously reasoned principles of be¬ 
havior. But man is not only a moral animal; he is also, 
as Aristotle again said, a rational one. In the course of 
his development he is impelled to seek reasons for 
socially accepted codes of behavior. And it is precisely 
here that we move from morals to ethics; from com- 
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8 FOREWORD 

monly accepted rules of conduct to rational explana¬ 
tions of them. Were these rules of behavior ordered by 
ancestors? If so they must have had good reasons. Or 
were they prescribed by higher beings, gods of one sort 
or another? In either case there were always the old 
wise men, the medicine men or the priests, who not 
only helped to secure the perpetuation of, and obedi¬ 
ence to, the accepted rules, but provided the explana¬ 
tions or rationalizations needed by the people. 

Ethics, proper, begins when men seek to find ra¬ 
tional grounds for accepted rules of conduct and do 
not merely follow the rules because they are sanctified 
by tradition. It begins with questions such as, ‘‘Why is 
this right? Why is that wrong?” It proceeds to ques¬ 
tions as to what is better and what is worse, and why 
this is better and that worse. 

In the course of such searching inquiry, another 
question inevitably emerges: why ought I do this 
rather than that? Is there a moral obligation for me to 
honor my father and my mother? If so, from what 
does it come? Under what conditions might I properly 
ignore it? Why should I not lie, steal, or kill? Lie to 
whom about what; steal what from whom under what 
circumstances; kill what person when and how? In 
other words, supposing ethical standards are agreed 
upon, a second question arises: why should I do what 
is called right and not do what is wrong? Are possible 
rewards and punishments, in this world or another, 
the only reason? The point is that the individual may 
either reject the moral code in principle or defy it in 




practice. 

Many people, indeed, including some contemporary 
philosophers, ask whether there is any meaning at all 
in moral judgments of right and wrong, good and bad, 
better and worse—any meaning except the expression 
of personal taste or emotional preference. Most people 
simply ignore the issue, but some philosophers say that 
all such judgments are not, and never can be, more 
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than the expression of personal feelings whether these 
are shared with others or not. 

Ethical questions are not nearly so simple as most 
people think. Neither are they as remote from the 
problems of daily life and world affairs as many would 
have us believe. The days have passed when the Ten 
Commandments God supposedly handed down to 
Moses were absolutely binding and were thought to 
cover virtually the whole field of ethics, from man’s re¬ 
lation to God, to the relations of husband and wife, 
children to parents, and neighbor to neighbor. 

Poverty, racial discrimination, war, and especially 
the threat of nuclear war; forms of political organiza¬ 
tion, the economic and cultural freedom of all peoples 
and nations, individual rights—these are the great 
pressing moral questions of our time. All of them in¬ 
volve moral judgments of right and wrong, good or 
bad, and must rest on general ideas or conceptions of 
what human life can and should be. Today the world 
has become so unified and interconnected that moral 
questions are rapidly losing their local or national 
character and are becoming increasingly universal. 
Apartheid in South Africa becomes a moral issue for 
the whole world as does Negro segregation in the 
United States or peasant liberation struggles in South 
Vietnam. The same is true of freedom of thought and 
speech, of access to news and the media of communica¬ 
tion the world over. The position of the Catholic 
Church on birth control and the sex and violence of 
Hollywood movies similarly become ethical questions 
of world concern. 

It is the thesis of this work that present-day stand¬ 
ards and modes of conduct in much of the world bear 
little relationship to an overall theory of what a good 
life is. They have little relation to what man’s life can 
and should be, and offer nothing toward ideas of the 
nature of human progress or betterment. Without de¬ 
fining these questions we can have no ethics worthy 
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of the name. We can have only parochial and tradi¬ 
tional standards and ideas, which may be good or bad 
in long-range terms, but which cannot help mankind 
to solve its most pressing problems and move forward. 
Men’s ideas of right and wrong, better and worse, are in 
the long run determined by the conditions of their 
lives. The circumstances of human life on a world 
scale are impelling men to form an ideal of a more 
abundant life and to strive to achieve it. 

Throughout the world men are today turning away 
from old established standards and are creating a 
richer, fuller human ethics by envisioning and seeking 
a life free of poverty and ignorance and offering the 
fullest possible development of man’s limitless poten¬ 
tialities. Men make their moral codes and their ethical 
theories, and in the world today masses of people are 
making them, consciously or unconsciously, with blood 
and sweat, and with a deeper, securer sense of what 
human life on this earth should be than in any previ¬ 
ous period of the world’s history. 

To understand the meaning of ethical theory today 
requires knowledge of the origin of moral ideals, their 
relevance to the concrete and specific problems the great 
masses of people face, and of the desired and desirable 
direction of economic, social and political develop¬ 
ment. Discussion of these subjects also requires refer¬ 
ence to questions of personal responsibility and its 
foundations, moral integrity, the relation of means 
and ends, the nature of progress, and the role of the 
sciences in the formation of our moral goals. 

These questions will be approached in the following 
pages from the standpoint of the needs and interests 
of working people and especially of the under-privi¬ 
leged among them who comprise the overwhelming 
majority of mankind. 







CHAPTER ONE 


Man the Ethical Animal 


There is a curious story concerning one of the many 
strikes of California fruit pickers. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of migrant workers walked off the orchards 
refusing to touch a single plum until their demands 
were met by the fruit growers’ association. Neither side 
would compromise. Then someone came up with the 
"brilliant” idea that monkeys could be imported and 
trained to pick fruit much more cheaply than humans. 
The growers were delighted with the idea and put the 
plan into operation. All was going well until one day 
they discovered that the monkeys were beginning to 
organize. 

It is a good story but contains one serious flaw. 
Monkeys can’t organize. No creatures other than hu¬ 
mans can consciously organize themselves to achieve 
given ends. A monkey cannot have an idea or create 
a picture of what an ideal monkey’s life should be. 
Man can and does form such ideal pictures and all his 
moral codes and ethical theories are based on them, as 
the existentialists insistently teach. No other animal 
but man can do this. He alone can be discontented 
and be aware of his discontent. He alone can sense a 
contradiction between what one’s life is and an ideal 
of something better. 

Through natural selection the lower animals may 
achieve a better adaptation to their environment; they 
may be eliminated too. Through an idea, bom out of 
the contradiction between how he lives and how he 
thinks he could and should live, man seeks to create 
the conditions of his life and shape them in accord 
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with his desires. All other creatures are pushed, driven, 
as it were, from behind—moved from the past by their 
total biological makeup. Man alone can lead himself 
toward the future. He alone can form an idea of a 
more desirable state of things and then employ the 
necessary means to achieve it. Man can protest, strike, 
demonstrate or rebel, with a vision of a state of things 
that “ought to be.” Other animals can only bite, kick, 
scratch, or flee. 

Man’s ideals may often be impossible. From a ra¬ 
tional standpoint they may be “all wrong,” but with¬ 
out this capacity to envision a possible future for him¬ 
self there can be no ethics and no progress. With this 
capacity goes too, as with no other animals, the unique 
capability of being evil. Good and evil are two sides of 
the same coin and we cannot have one without open¬ 
ing the door to the possibility of the other. Man is the 
only creature that can do or be either. All other ani¬ 
mals are made by their inherited physiological processes 
acting in relationship to their environment. A wolf 
or a cobra can do no wrong or no right. Man can be 
evil because he makes himself, thanks to his brain and 
hands. His genes, as has been said by the English 
biologist, C. H. Waddington, in his book The Ethical 
Animal, do not give him specific ethical beliefs but 
they do give him the ability to “ethicize.” 

Men have created innumerable theories of the origin 
of their ideas of right and wrong, good and bad. 
Rarely, however, have they ascribed their ideas to the 
real source, men themselves—men living in particular 
places and times under specific geographic, economic 
and social relations. Gods, spirits, ancestors were 
thought to be the source of moral judgments. What 
was right and wrong men accepted as coming from 
something outside themselves. It took man many thou¬ 
sands of years to discover that he himself made these 
rules and created his ideals of what human behavior 
and human life should be. It took man even longer to 
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discover that he was able to fashion ethical theories 
only because he was capable of being dissatisfied with 
things as they are. Eventually he discovered that he 
could use his intelligence not only to master his physi¬ 
cal surroundings but also to project ideals of what he 
might want his life to be. 

This, of course, is not the whole story. The warp of 
ethics lies in man’s ability to see a contradiction be¬ 
tween what he is, how he lives, and what he could be 
and how he should live. Its woof is the necessity for 
codes and standards by which men’s relations can be 
regulated and the stability of his society secured. Every 
society, to survive, must keep sufficient order and peace 
among its members, protect itself from enemies out¬ 
side, and produce the necessities of life required to 
maintain and reproduce itself. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
the co-discoverer with Charles Darwin of the theory of 
evolution through natural selection, puzzled specifi¬ 
cally over this problem of the differing survival values 
of different moral codes and ethical ideas. Even though 
anthropology was then in its infancy, Wallace 
shrewdly recognized that some moral standards and 
ideals of personal and group morality would tend to 
enable their holders to survive and thus perpetuate 
themselves, while other moral systems would fail and 
their societies would succumb to internal disorders and 
external enemies. Natural selection, Wallace seems to 
have believed, operates in the human as well as in the 
animal world but in a different way and on a different 
level—it has been transformed into social selection 
and occurs through ideas and institutions. 

Source of Moral Values 

Thus we have a two-fold though closely related 
source of moral values. It takes little imagination to 
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see that these can both oppose and reinforce each 
other. The social ethic is likely to be the more con¬ 
servative; the individual ethic is often in conflict with 
social norms. But this conflict is itself a prerequisite of 
progress. Just as there can be no ethics without the in¬ 
dividual having an ideal that goes beyond or runs 
counter to his present life, so likewise there cannot be 
a significant and viable “social” morality without the 
conflict between such individual aims and desires and 
the norms of the group, large or small. Contradictions 
within individuals, and between individuals and the 
standards of the groups to which they belong, provide 
both the raw material and the driving force that make 
man the “moral animal.” Just as monkeys cannot be¬ 
come discontented and organize for better conditions 
so they cannot have individuals that challenge the 
standards of the group to which they belong. 

If one studies only the moral codes of a given society 
at a particular time, one will find neither the source 
of moral standards nor the process of their change. 
The Boas school of anthropology failed singularly in 
this respect. Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture elo¬ 
quently presents the moral codes and mores of three 
societies while ignoring completely how they became 
what they are and how they change. Franz Boas him¬ 
self denied any moral development. “There is no 
evolution of moral ideas,” he wrote in 1932. He was 
never able to move from the small closed-in societies 
he and his disciples studied, to any conception of the 
development of a universal human morality. He noted 
correctly that the vices we know, including “lying, 
theft, murder, rape, are discountenanced in the life of 
a closed society.” 

Others, however, have noted that the moral rights 
and duties of small societies have spread to larger 
ones, and have changed and evolved in the process 
until today ideas of what all human life can be have 
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become worldwide. What Boas and many other an¬ 
thropologists have missed is the evolutionary and 
revolutionary broadening of the scope of ethical 
ideals—the ability of men to extend ethical judg¬ 
ments to ever wider segments of human experience 
and behavior. Ethics grows qualitatively and not just 
quantitatively. This adaptation to changing condi¬ 
tions of life gives moral codes and ethical theories 
their biological and social evolutionary value. 

In the mythical Garden of Eden before the “Fall” 
there could have been no ethics. This is the profound 
significance of the eating of the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge by Adam and Eve. Through it they first 
learned the distinction between good and evil, right 
and wrong. It is a serious flaw, however, in the 
Hebraic conception of man that his achievement of 
that very quality which so distinguishes him from all 
other animals should have been regarded as a "fall’’ 
from Paradise. In Paradise, by definition, there are 
no contradictions, just as none are perceived or recog¬ 
nized in the non-human world. As Heraclitus ex¬ 
pressed it in the early fifth century b.c.: “Men would 
not have known the name of justice if there were no 
injustice.” Good and evil are relative and inter¬ 
related. They have directions but no absolutes, unless 
we conceive the destruction of all life on the earth 
in a nuclear holocaust as absolute evil, inasmuch as it 
would be the end of all possible good. But contrari¬ 
wise, no conceivable good could be all-encompassing 
and the end of all possible evil. 

There can be no ought, in short, without an ought- 
not, and vice-versa. Those who tilled the soil in the 
ancient world advanced the claim to the right of the 
land they tilled only when it was taken from them. 
Slaves could fight for freedom only when they had 
known freedom, or when, seeing it around them, con¬ 
ceived themselves too as having the right to enjoy it. 
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The Ethical "Ought" 

All morality and ethics, as well as all ideas of free¬ 
dom and progress, involve the idea of something that 
"ought to be.” Every moral judgment expresses this. 
All ethical theory attempts to explain how and why 
the idea that anything “ought to be” arises. 

The theories concerning the origin and justification 
of this ethical "ought” are many and varied. Every 
type of philosophy has its own particular ethical 
theory. Many, however, fail to see the roots of the 
“ought” in the contradictions between the reality 
man faces and his aspirations. These aspirations may 
be rational or irrational, grand or petty, universal or 
limited and local, but they are, nevertheless, the 
peculiar stuff of which ethics is made. 

Here a question arises that can be anything from 
cynical to objective and scientific. Are these moral 
judgments, these “oughts” and "ought-nots,” other 
things being equal, what they “ought” to be? Are the 
moral standards and supporting theory of Aristotle, 
for example, everything they “ought” to be? Or is 
Bertrand Russell right in regarding them as little 
more than a snobbish defense of the ideals of an aris¬ 
tocratic slave-owning society? What about those of 
Thomas Aquinas in 13th century Europe? Did they 
conform to an eternal pattern of divine moral law or 
were they expressions of the interests of a church- 
dominated, hierarchical feudal society? And how 
should we evaluate in our own day the utilitarian- 
pragmatist open society, free enterprise ethics that 
runs from Helvetius and Jeremy Bentham to John 
Dewey and Karl Popper? Is this ethics inferior or 
superior to that of Marx and Engels and their present- 
day successors? 

No one can answer these questions for us. We are 
concerned here only with the question whether or not 
there is any higher moral standard and theoretical 
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foundation by which any and all historically evolved 
ethics can be judged. If there is, where does it come 
from and how can we know it? Thus we are led to the 
question: is there an objective, all-human, universal 
morality and ethics that evolves in time and moves in 
an ascertainable direction? This question is so bound 
up with that of the nature and existence of anything 
that can be called progress that fuller discussion must 
wait until later. 

We can make here a comparison between moral 
good and factual truth, generally referred to as the 
question of the relation of fact and value. All that 
men hold to be good is no more good in itself than 
what they believe to be true is ipso facto true. Ever 
since the beginning of conscious science, as a sys¬ 
tematic search to discover aspects of the nature of 
things, most of what has been held to be true at one 
time or another is now known definitely to have been 
false. But that fact no more negates the historically 
developed enterprise of science than does the present 
or future rejection of past moral ideals negate human 
aspirations and man’s historical search for better 
standards and values by which he might govern his 
life. But, it may be objected, we can prove that science 
progresses and knows ever more about the nature of 
things. We cannot prove, however, that men are be¬ 
coming better and that their goals and aspirations are 
“higher.” We believe, most of us at least, that there is 
an objective reality to which scientific truth must be 
relevant and which it must represent with ever- 
increasing fullness and adequacy. But is there such a 
moral standard that reflects itself in the totality of 
human social relations and in the individual’s achieve¬ 
ments and aspirations? 

Any simple analogy between scientific truth and 
moral good breaks down. There is an objective nature 
of things but it has no counterpart in the moral world. 
Although there is a “real” world on the one hand, 
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there is no given and universally accepted “ideal” one 
to which our human world can and should corre¬ 
spond. Men have to make their better or “ideal” 
world, and men must make it out of their struggles, 
their needs and interests, and the ever-renewing con¬ 
tradiction between how they live and ideals of how 
they could, might, or should live. 

But there is something objective here that bears an 
analogy with the objective reality science endeavors to 
know. Unless certain conditions are fulfilled men 
either cannot live or cannot struggle. Hegel wrote, in 
the early 19th century, that once the idea of freedom 
gets into men's heads nothing in the world can get it 
out again. We can say with Hegel that once men get 
ideas of a better and more truly worthy human life 
they will never stop until they have moved in some 
degree in that direction. Then, when a new level of 
life is reached, there will be new conditions, new 
problems, new possibilities, and further aspirations. 
The struggle never stops, but the direction is not de¬ 
termined in the long run by whims, fancies or caprice. 
It is determined by the nature of man, the conditions 
under which he lives, and the material and social 
forces that condition his hopes and aspirations. 




CHAPTER TWO 


Ethical Judgments 
and How They Are Made 


Man may be the only ethical animal but that does not 
mean that everything in his life falls in the realm of 
ethics. Under different historical conditions the area of 
ethics can contract or expand immeasurably. In a theo¬ 
cratic society there is little or nothing outside its realm, 
which has been made, by definition, coextensive with 
the whole life of a society dedicated to God. This can 
readily be seen in fiction and in fact, as in Campa- 
nella’s City of the Sun or More’s Utopia, and Calvin’s 
dictatorship in Geneva, Puritanic New England under 
the Mathers, or the Zionist ideal of a New Jerusalem 
in the state of Israel. 

What is subject to ethical judgment, and what 
makes it so? 

A large part of our behavior falls outside the sphere 
of ethics in the sense of being ethically neutral or in¬ 
different. How one holds a knife or fork may, in given 
circles involve important judgments of etiquette, but 
scarcely of ethics. We may mark a person as boorish or 
uncouth for details of dress or lack of social grace but 
only the unregenerate snob would hold him immoral. 
Tidiness in housekeeping or the taste with which a 
person furnishes and decorates his home are regarded 
over most of the world as ethically neutral. Poor 
grammar or a misuse of words may indicate a lack of 
education or intellectual obtuseness but scarcely a 
moral defect. A person may be called stupid for the 
way he wields a saw, swings a hammer, or uses a spade, 
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but he is not condemned thereby for moral turpitude. 

Although we draw such distinctions every day they 
are never absolute. There are conditions of place, 
time, and circumstance even in the seemingly non- 
moral actions that carry them across the borderline 
between etiquette or propriety and ethics. There are 
delicate lines between a young man’s being boorish 
and his showing disrespect for a woman as a woman. 
To disregard the conventions and customs of another 
race or people, whether through ignorance or disdain, 
may be the result of elements of racial or national 
chauvinism and hence be subject to moral judgment. 
On the other hand, the most elegant manners, the 
most apparently sincere respect shown by one person 
to another may be a mere sham, concealing the con¬ 
tempt he feels for his "inferiors.” Significant moral 
judgment about individuals lies not so much in par¬ 
ticular acts but in the whole life orientation—in one’s 
total relationship to, and attitude towards, one’s fel¬ 
lows. The point is to distinguish between those acts 
that are morally indifferent in the individual’s commit¬ 
ments to and relations with his fellows, and those 
which overtly or covertly express moral attitudes. The 
latter are motivations, ideas and actions affecting other 
people’s “good” as well as one’s own. 

A second question concerning the realm of moral 
judgments is their applicability to a wider area than 
that of individual motives or personal behavior. Im¬ 
manuel Kant, in formulating the classic principles of 
bourgeois Protestant ethics, taught that nothing in the 
world is good but a good will. This was narrow and 
limited for two reasons. First, man is more than a will, 
good or bad. A will can be good or bad only as an ex¬ 
pression of a whole person. It is the sum-total of his 
aims, aspirations, hopes and desires—the product of 
the individual’s total experience in the culture that 
surrounds him. At best, Kant’s principle separates the 
will from the whole person and can easily fall into the 
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ethics of “he meant well.” But more important, we do 
not live in a world of mere individual wills or even 
separate people, but in a world of many people of the 
most diverse kinds, involved in a virtually infinite 
complex of inter-relationships. And, what Kant ig¬ 
nored is that “good” relationships may be more funda¬ 
mental ethically than any and all individual persons’ 
“good wills.” 

Are people related in such a way as to help or to ex¬ 
ploit one another, to cooperate with or to take ad¬ 
vantage of the other? In their relationships they form 
not only organizational complexes but social norms 
and moral values. Men can live only in one or another 
kind of society, in which they must produce the neces¬ 
sities of life. Men thus till the soil, produce goods, 
create villages and cities, form institutions, wage war, 
write books and create ethical theories of the good 
life. But they do all these things not simply as indi¬ 
viduals but as members of groups or classes having 
different relations to the land, the tools of production, 
and the distribution of the necessities of life. 

What Kant missed was that these relations of men 
or institutions as well as their products—cities, states, 
nations, forms of the family, work conditions in 
fields, mines or factories—are subject to ethical judg¬ 
ments equally as much as the “will” or the motives of 
individuals. Modern city ghettoes and slums are as 
subject to moral judgment as were the conditions un¬ 
der which, for example, the Spaniards used the In¬ 
dians to extract gold and silver from the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. Both occur in the process, no matter 
how different it may be, whereby one social class lives 
at the expense of another. Both are human creations 
and are conditions of which we can say “they ought 
not to be.” If the circumstances under which men live 
and labor—circumstances created by men—are such 
as brutalize, dehumanize or alienate men, they are 
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subject to moral judgment and can be pronounced 
immoral. 

It is a blind spot in prevailing ethics that slums and 
modem transportation systems, like agricultural pov¬ 
erty-stricken areas or the living conditions of migrant 
workers in fruit and vegetable harvesting, tend to be 
viewed as natural phenomena. We tend to regard 
them as we do droughts, hurricanes or disease. There 
is an immense difference nonetheless. The first are the 
product of human arrangements, the second of natural 
and non-human forces. But then the disturbing ques¬ 
tion arises: is there a clear and unchanging line that 
can be drawn between the two? 

The distinction between these two classes of phe¬ 
nomena is a relative one, historically and socially, as 
is expressed in R. H. Tawney’s comment in his Re¬ 
ligion and the Rise of Capitalism: ‘‘When pestilence 
and famine were ceasing to be necessities imposed by 
nature, they reestablished them by political art” (p. 76). 

Disease has only recently become an ethical prob¬ 
lem. It now persists, in very significant part, more 
through limitations in man’s social relationships than 
through natural forces. If a disease that causes suffer¬ 
ing, kills or cripples, could be prevented and is not, 
through carelessness, indifference or the influence of 
vested interests, then its continuing existence is a 
moral problem. 

With all the possibilities presently known and capa¬ 
ble of being put into operation to eliminate droughts 
through cloud seeding, irrigation projects and the 
desalinization of ocean water, human suffering due to 
insufficient water can be avoided in many parts of the 
world. If this be so, water insufficiencies are primarily 
moral rather than natural phenomena. If the knowl¬ 
edge and techniques required to prevent the scourge 
of drought now exist, and are not used because of such 
social considerations as lack of interest or of economic 
incentive, then it can be said that they are immoral, 
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that they “ought not to be.” In the same way, the 
higher death rate in New York’s Harlem has long 
since become immoral, as has the short life-span of the 
peoples in the underdeveloped countries. Many such 
human evils have ceased to exist as natural phenom¬ 
ena, if they ever were completely such, but continue as 
the product of existing social relations. 

Expanding the Realm of Ethics 

Ethics is thus intimately intertwined with science 
and technology. Its realm expands as science and tech¬ 
nology broaden the possibilities of man’s mastery over 
his natural environment. It expands, too, with the 
possibility of man’s control, by means of the social 
sciences, of his relations with his fellows, especially of 
those concerned with the production and distribution 
of the necessities and luxuries required for good liv¬ 
ing. The realm of ethics, in short, broadens with 
man’s ever-increasing ability to control and direct 
both his relations with nature and his social institu¬ 
tions. 

Two principles emerge. The first is that ethical 
judgments are limited to those aspects of life that con¬ 
cern its quality, namely, those that affect the kinds of 
lives we live and the kind of people we are. Those 
aspects of our life that are relatively indifferent to the 
ends and goals of our lives and the fulfillment of our 
inherent possibilities do not fall within the field of 
ethics. The second principle is that those aspects of 
our life that are not within our actual or possible 
control are natural phenomena, “acts of God,” as they 
are still termed legally, and not subject to ethical 
judgments. Those within human power to control can 
be judged moral or immoral. 

The first of these principles has been shown to be 
relative to the customs and mores of particular soci¬ 
eties. The second can be recognized immediately as 
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relative to the stage of scientific knowledge and its 
accompanying technology. The realm of ethics ex¬ 
pands, therefore, as man’s possibility of increasing the 
control of his total natural and social environment is 
enlarged. What was once a fundamentally natural 
condition becomes a moral problem when we discover 
the means of changing it in accordance with human 
purposes. All human problems, from inadequate food 
to insufficient education, from poor housing to over¬ 
population, are transformed from natural events to 
moral problems when they can be solved by concerted 
social action. 

Conditions of life, formerly not in the field of 
ethics, can thus become so when the circumstances 
arise that make them subject to change by human 
endeavor. Urban slums and blighted rural areas have 
become moral questions inasmuch as they are no 
longer the result of uncontrollable circumstances in 
the nature of things but of social relationships. If we 
could do something that significantly concerns the 
quality of life but do not do it for social or economic 
reasons, or through indifference and callousness, then 
our “sins of omission” fall within the scope of ethics 
just as much as any “sins of commission.” 

Whenever there is opposition between broad, long- 
range public good and vested interests there will con¬ 
tinue to be ethical conflicts in theory and practice. 
Private power interests have long opposed flood con¬ 
trol except under their own terms. One need only 
recall the political battles over off-shore oil, public 
land preserves and national forests, or the indis¬ 
criminate use of pesticides, to realize that different 
social-economic groups see moral problems through 
quite different glasses. As long as society is divided 
into different groups and classes with conflicting in¬ 
terests we can expect to find both different ideas con¬ 
cerning the realm of ethics and different and opposed 
moral judgments. It has long been recognized that 
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those who own the land, the factories and the houses 
we live in, see many things oppositely from those who 
till the soil, work in mines and mills and are tenants 
in homes and apartments. As John Adams wrote in 
defense of the U.S. Constitution drafted in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1787, “those who hold and those who are with¬ 
out property have ever formed distinct interests in 
society . . . and [these] divide them into different 
classes, actuated by different sentiments and views.” 

Class Bias and Moral Judgments 

If this be so, then all judgments concerning the 
good life and the means to achieve it have been sub¬ 
ject to class bias. Slave owners always thought slavery 
was morally right, and from the ancient world to the 
modem they have found countless reasons to justify 
their position. Feudal lords and their present heirs, 
the landlords of the still feudal and semi-feudal por¬ 
tion of much of the earth, have similar “ethical” justi¬ 
fications for living on the toil and sweat of countless 
millions of serfs and peons, or plain farm laborers, 
stationary or migratory. The capitalist class of modem 
industrialism lags in no way behind its predatory for¬ 
bears. “Business is business” is the catchword of the 
capitalists and to them all is fair in love, war, and 
industrial commercial enterprise. The stock market is 
completely impersonal and seems to operate with the 
objectivity of an electronic computer. Yet behind the 
fluctuation of stocks and the futures of com, cotton 
or soybeans, are people whose moral concerns in the 
economic world are entirely controlled by their class 
interests. To them, workers and the conditions of 
their life are only a means of production and profit. 
They even regard the need for workers as a regrettable 
necessity which they hope to eliminate as rapidly as 
possible through automation. Workers, farmers and 
all who labor to live, including teachers, doctors, ar- 
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tists and scientists, are considered only as a means, not ' 
as an end in themselves. 

In such a situation of conflict between the moral 
ideas of the owners of mines, mills and factories, and 
those of the rest of the people, it is imperative that 
workers and the uncommitted in-betweens recognize 
that they must take sides. The only alternative lies in 
the fatuous illusion that there is now an all-human 
ethics to which capitalists and imperialists can be con¬ 
verted. The Oxford Movement of Frank Buchman 
with its program of Moral Disarmament is a well- I 
financed and nearly world wide illustration of this 
approach. It seems, however, to have succeeded better 
in winning tired labor leaders and gullible intellectu¬ 
als to mouth its empty slogans than in affecting the 
moral progress of the leaders of the capitalist world. 
Innumerable examples could be given of this attempt 
toward an “above-class” ethics, the ethics of the wolf 
lying down with the lamb. But the fact remains that 
ethics is as partisan today as it has been from the 
earliest beginnings of class society. Good and bad have 
been made into class terms that have little reference to 
universal human well-being. But there is this all im¬ 
portant difference between the two main sides: the 
tendency of the have-nots is not to seek new forms of 
exploitation of man by man, but the abolition of all 
forms of human exploitation for the sake of the com¬ 
mon use of the resources of nature by a united man¬ 
kind. 

What has been said in no way implies that there are 
not historically evolved ethical ideals that cut across 
class lines. Different classes, under the most diverse 
social conditions, have created ideals of how men 
could and should live and how man should treat with 
man. But the Golden Rule and the command that we 
love our neighbors as ourselves have in no way elim¬ 
inated the scourges men bring upon men through 
class, national or other differences. The ideals of an 
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all-human ethics too often prove to be feeble and in¬ 
operative precisely in those periods of struggle and 
change when they are most needed. We no longer cut 
off people’s hands for stealing but men are shot and 
killed for trying to help Negroes to register and vote 
in Mississippi. 

Yet there are ideas of humanity and decency which 
enter into the fabric of inter-personal relationships. 
There has been progress in ethics, as Engels once said, 
even in class society. The trouble is, however, that the 
employment of ethical ideals stops short the moment 
they threaten the deep-seated patterns of social life 
that are rooted in existing class relations. All the 
“best” people abhor violence in principle, but the 
ruling classes really oppose it only when it is used 
against them by the exploited. Arson, dynamiting and 
murder are approved openly as means of struggle only 
by people such as die-hard Southern racists, but can¬ 
non, napalm bombs, and chemical warfare are offi¬ 
cially accepted as appropriate weapons in the struggle 
of the “free-enterprise” world against anti-imperialist 
movements and socialism. All methods of mass mur¬ 
der are endorsed against any effective struggle of 
colonial peoples for national liberation. 

The world still has a long way to go to become 
truly human and it is impossible to see how it can 
move significantly toward that goal until class strug¬ 
gle is a thing of the past and private ownership of the 
world’s resources has been eliminated and the earth 
and its fruits have become social property, socially 
administered in the interests of all. The elements of 
an all-human ethics have evolved, and are evolving 
rapidly today, as will be seen in the next chapter, but 
those who assume that we now have such an ethics are 
either blind or hypocritical. 

On Sunday the well-to-do can sing "Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow,” but they devote the 
rest of the week to seeing that God’s blessings flow in 
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their direction in sufficient quantity. The good of 
mankind, the “greatest good of the greatest number,” 
simply cannot be the aim of the Power Elite. The 
elite can devote themselves only to keeping their 
power and remaining elite. Poverty and distressed 
areas are rediscovered in the United States every elec¬ 
tion year, but they both remain perennial in a society 
devoted to profits rather than to human well-being. 
Capitalism was never designed to eliminate poverty 
but to enrich the ruling class, all charity notwith¬ 
standing. Members of the ruling class may disagree 
immensely concerning the best means of keeping their 
system of private ownership going, but they never dis¬ 
agree on the necessity of saving it, regardless of the 
cost in human life, when it is threatened at home or 
abroad. All other considerations give way when im¬ 
perialist interests are challenged, whether in Guate¬ 
mala, Cuba, the Congo or South Viet Nam. 

Every Christmas season The New York Times be¬ 
comes sentimental over the terrible plight of the lives 
of people it discovers for its “100 Neediest Cases” 
campaign. Their stories are grim and heartrending, 
and they move thousands to send in contributions. 
The warm feeling of those who respond is praise¬ 
worthy, but the breadth of their social understanding 
and the depth of their moral judgment is not neces¬ 
sarily so. Our society, the world’s most prosperous, 
produces every day of the year tens of thousands of 
such personal and family tragedies. To be emotionally 
moved to help a handful of these is a poor substitute 
for serious social analysis and intelligent moral judg¬ 
ment on the system of economic and political relation¬ 
ships that continually reproduces these miseries. 

The New York City Welfare Department’s quarterly 
report of June 1964 showed that relief rolls were rising 
steadily and that “there is nothing on the horizon to 
justify any optimism.” This comes, it must be remem¬ 
bered, after an unprecedented number of years of 
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increasing “prosperity.” The report comments that 
these “worsening trends . . . could be reversed if the 
city had full employment, adequate minimum wages, 
and an adequate housing program” (The New York 
Times, August 20, 1964). The report further traced 
many cases of broken families and desertion to hous¬ 
ing discrimination against minority groups (Negro 
and Puerto Rican) and rents too high for unskilled 
workers. This is good as far as it goes, but the 
morally discerning must ask many more questions. 
Why are wages so low? Why are rents too high? Why 
is there discrimination against minorities? The report 
is a bit naive. Are jobs created to employ people or to 
make profits? Are houses built and rented because 
people need them or to produce the return the owners 
desire on their investments? It is the institution of 
private property that must be brought before the bar 
of moral judgment, for it is a human relation, made 
by man and subject to being changed by human 
action. 

In all areas where the private interests of some are 
in objective opposition to the interests of others—a 
condition fundamental in all class society and not 
automatically eliminated by socialism—ethical judg¬ 
ments and theories as to what falls within the realm 
of ethics will not only differ but tend to be mutually 
incompatible. Every question, from the value of the 
individual person to what an ideal society should be, 
is conditioned by the kind of society or structure of 
human relationships that exists, as well as by the 
class or caste position of those making such judgments. 

Towards an All-human Ethics 

An all-human, above-class ethics is an ideal to be 
worked for, not a reality to be enjoyed now. Further¬ 
more, it is one that those who live by the exploitation 
of others cannot even conceive. They may think they 
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do, but from the ancient slaveholders to the new oil 
billionaires of today, they cannot even have an ideal 
of a higher human good that transcends their own 
economic and class interests. The ethics of the future 
can be a goal to conceive and achieve only for those 
who have never had a stake in the existing order, or 
who, having had it, have given it up for moral and 
intellectual reasons. Only those can be said to have 
an all-human ethics who seek no wealth, no position 
of power or prestige, at the expense of others. 

Every situation and condition, every institution 
and action, that affects the quality of life and man’s 
possibilities for the development of his capacities falls 
within the realm of ethics. And this realm expands 
with history and man’s increasing mastery of the 
physical world. It expands, too, with increasing 
knowledge of human economic relations and the 
social institutions built upon them. For with such 
knowledge man’s ability grows to control and utilize 
them for the realization of his ends. Capitalism, once 
an advanced system of relations to carry on the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of the necessities and lux¬ 
uries of life, has failed to fulfill its promise of an 
abundant life for everyone. Bernard Shaw is said to 
have once called it the greatest utopia the mind of 
man has ever conceived. 

Many people in our time have tended to make a 
utopia of socialism, assuming that immediately and 
automatically it solved the age-old problems of class 
society. Lincoln Steffens came back from the Soviet 
Union not long after the revolution of 1917 with the 
stirring statement: “I have seen the future and it 
works.” Unfortunately, the “future” was then to be 
seen only in embryo and it was not yet “working.” Yet 
Steffens, like Lenin, despite all the misery of 1920, 
saw the possibilities inherent in the public owner¬ 
ship of the land and the instruments of production. 
But only too often in the history of revolutionary 
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social change people have mistaken the promise for 
the reality, and have assumed their ideals to have 
been realized when the possibility of their fulfillment 
had only begun. To idealize any new, revolutionary 
form of society runs the risk of creating discontent and 
disillusionment as unforeseen difficulties arise in the 
process of its construction. 


Ethics and Socialism 

Socialism, like any other form of society, is good 
or bad, better or worse, only in terms of its capability 
of solving basic social-historical problems. It is good 
precisely to the extent, and only to the extent, that 
by eliminating the profit motive in the determination 
of what is produced and how it is produced, all pro¬ 
duction can be brought under rational control for 
the common good. It is good only in so far as it can: 
(1) raise the material and cultural level of all the 
people; (2) increase collective mankind’s ability to 
bring his economic, political and social relations 
under intelligent control; (3) provide more fully and 
continually for the development of the sciences and 
their utilization for human good than could any 
previous form of society; and (4) be able to formulate 
and achieve through the utilization of all the sciences 
and the arts higher standards of human life and ideals 
of what it can and should be. 

Socialism or communism is no panacea, no “God 
that Failed,” to recall the title of a popular anti- 
Soviet book. It represents, simply, in the minds of its 
theoretical founders and practical leaders, society’s 
next and necessary step forward from the morass of 
predatory class society, of which capitalism has been 
the last and highest form. Its long range goal is the 
abolition of all exploitation of man by man and a 
consequent higher standard of living for all people. 
Its supporters believe that only along this path can 
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mankind's highest ethical ideals be achieved and their 
further development assured. Under socialism and 
communism the realm of ethics can expand to cover 
ever wider areas of human life and experience. Men 
have never known what their fullest potentialities are 
for the reason that only a few have ever enjoyed the 
prerequisites for their development, and have pos¬ 
sessed these only under conditions that restricted the 
overwhelming masses of their fellows to wretched or 
at best humdrum and routine lives, materially and 
culturally. 

Karl Marx once said that with the socialist trans¬ 
formation of society man’s prehistoric era comes to 
an end and real human history begins. He meant, of 
course, that with socialism man begins consciously 
and rationally to make his own history. The same 
can be said of ethics. Socialism not only opens up the 
opportunity for the masses of people to begin to 
realize the best ethical ideals of the past, but also, and 
even more important, to create new ethical ideals 
freed from all the limitations of class society, and 
enriched by increasing knowledge and appreciation 
of all areas of the world of nature and of human life. 

It must be admitted that there are many who say 
that all such ideals are totally unrealistic because they 
ignore the basic nature of man “born in sin and con¬ 
ceived in inquity.” To them, man is hopelessly bogged 
down in the biological limitations of his nature, com¬ 
mitted by his animal ancestry to pure egotistic self- 
seeking. He cannot hope or plan for something better. 
He will continue to overproduce his kind, these pes¬ 
simists say, and nothing can be done to counteract 
his inherent tendencies. In the following decades he 
will hopelessly overpopulate the earth, ruin its nat¬ 
ural resources, lose all sense of his relationship to 
nature, and make all future progress impossible. Such 
an approach to ethics and the possibility of progress 
cannot be resolved by purely rational arguments. One 
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cannot prove that the world will get better. But what 
should we do in such a situation of possible doubt? 
Thoreau answered this beautifully in discussing the 
Judeo-Christian fable of the Fall of Man. "Thus 
men,” he said, “will lie on their backs, talking about 
the fall of man, and never make an effort to get up.” 

Future progress cannot be proven and can scarcely 
be called inevitable. But the world has produced and 
is producing values, and as Waldo Frank once said, 
“a world dies” when it has begun to live on values it 
has produced but “which demand a much different 
structure.” 

One certain way not to achieve progress is to think 
and speak of such ethical values as right, freedom, 
equality or justice as conditions that exist rather than 
as demands to be struggled for. Such an approach is 
bound to end in social stagnation and moral hypoc¬ 
risy. That is why the present or any other “free 
world,” is a misnomer and a contradiction in terms. 
Such ethical terms have meaning only as demands, 
aims or goals, not as descriptions of an existing state 
of things. 












CHAPTER THREE 


Changing Ethics in a Changing World 

A moral revolution is accompanying the worldwide 
economic, social and political revolutions of our time. 
It is an integral part of the demand of the colonial 
and former colonial peoples—the underprivileged and 
underdeveloped nations of the world—for the indus¬ 
trial revolution which they have not enjoyed but of 
which they have been the victims. Four-fifths of the 
world never had the industrial revolution under 
capitalism, while the remaining fifth is plagued with 
the problem of a second industrial revolution being 
brought about with increasing speed by electronic 
computers and automation. Machines are replacing 
men on an unprecedented scale and great numbers of 
working people are unemployed or insecure. 

The first industrial revolution never fulfilled its 
promise in the most advanced capitalist countries. It 
wrought wonders of productivity that no previous 
societies could ever have envisioned, as Marx and 
Engels eloquently testified in their Communist Mani¬ 
festo. But in these same countries it also brought i 
poverty and either chronic or periodic unemploy¬ 
ment and misery for masses of people. At the same 
time most of mankind received scant benefits, if any, 
and underwent new forms of exploitation as pro¬ 
ducers of the raw materials for the factories of Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany and the United States. 

At the close of the 19th century Alfred Russel Wal¬ 
lace, in a work entitled, The Wonderful Century, 
wrote that just as the century had “witnessed a ma¬ 
terial and intellectual advance wholly unprecedented 
in the history of human progress, so the coming cen- 
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tury will reap the full fruition of that advance in a 
moral and social upheaval of an equally new and un¬ 
precedented kind and equally great in amount.” Wal¬ 
lace believed that the scientific and industrial revolu¬ 
tion of the 19th century would be followed by 
another kind of revolution that would transform 
man’s social relations, making it possible for the pro¬ 
ducers to profit from the vast advances that had been 
achieved in science and technology. 

The capitalist industrial revolution was limited to 
portions of Western Europe, the United States and 
Japan. It never sought to extend industrial develop¬ 
ment to the rest of the world. Feudalism was useful 
to it and the advanced industrial world simply took 
it over, in its many and varied forms, and used it for 
its purposes. But social and industrial revolution did 
come as a product of Marxist theory and a by-product 
of two world wars, and spread from the Danube to 
the China Sea. But this time it brought into being 
socialist economic relations. As a result, two quite 
different systems of social relations are competing 
today for men’s allegiance, with another third of the 
world uncommitted to capitalism and willing to ex¬ 
periment with various in-between forms of capitalism 
and socialism. 

In this struggle different systems of moral values 
appear and cut across different lines. Much of the 
world is neither capitalist nor socialist, ranging from 
one or another form of tribalism through various 
forms of transitional capitalist-socialist economies to 
an imperialist dominated feudalism. Then there is 
not only the difference between the capitalist and 
socialist worlds, but a great variation of development 
within the socialist world. These latter differences are 
nevertheless subordinate to that between the peoples 
and nations that are achieving industrial development 
with consequent advances in health and education, 
housing and leisure, for at least a majority of their 
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people, and those countries in which a few live ir 
idleness and luxury and the overwhelming masses ii 
abject poverty and illiteracy. 

Changing Ethical Concepts 

In this struggle moral values are undergoing pro¬ 
found changes. New moral demands are being made; 
old ethical concepts are being redefined. People 
throughout Asia, Africa and Latin America, not to 
mention the Negro people in the United States and 
the politically conscious organized workers every-' 
where, are making new moral demands and laying the 
foundations for a new ethical theory. They are say¬ 
ing in thought and action that things are not as they 
ought to be. They claim equal rights and opportuni¬ 
ties for all peoples, the right to health, decent hous¬ 
ing, free education to the highest levels. They also 
claim the right both to develop their own cultures 
and to share in the world’s accumulated cutural 
treasures. 

For the first time in world history a better life is 
being demanded by vast masses of people as a moral 
right, as mankind’s ethical heritage. Underprivileged 
peoples, whether in New York’s Harlem or in Missis¬ 
sippi, in Brazil and Chile, in Cuba, in all of Africa, 
India and Southeast Asia are demanding the right to 
share in the wealth that modern science and tech¬ 
nology make possible for all mankind. They will no 
longer be put off with “promissory notes on heaven” 
(Heinrich Heine) but are actively and stridently de¬ 
manding the good things of the earth here and now. 
Men and women all over the world are putting an 
end to moral hypocrisy whether in supernatural or 
secular form. To believe something to be good is to 
want it and endeavor to obtain it. As Abraham Lin¬ 
coln said of slavery: “Consider, if you can, any good 
thing, that no man wants for himself.” The right to 
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jobs, the right to participate in creating and sharing 
the good things of life, has become the moral impera¬ 
tive of countless millions. 

Ethics, Engels said, can never be higher than man's 
productive forces allow for. As the forces of produc¬ 
tion advance, giving man greater mastery over nature 
and enabling him to produce ever more of the neces¬ 
sities and luxuries of life, ethics advances too, embrac¬ 
ing wider areas of life and even larger numbers of 
people. We have a classic example of this in the rise 
of capitalism and its attendant industrial revolution 
that occurred between the 17 th and 19th centuries. 
This transition from feudalism to capitalism entailed 
the greatest moral revolution the world had witnessed 
prior to our own times. It will be helpful to examine 
this before looking further into the contemporary 
world ethical scene. In doing so we shall see that 
moral values change, sometimes radically and dra¬ 
matically, that they change in accordance with changes 
in society’s productive forces and economic relations. 
We shall see further that the moral values dominant 
at any given time are those of the ruling economic 
class or are sharply divided between those of that 
class and the values developing among the classes 
struggling for dominance. 


From Feudal to Capitalist Ethics 

The economic basis of European feudalism was an 
agricultural economy that was essentially closed. The 
economic unit, the manor or the monastery, whose 
organization was of the same type, fed the people who 
lived on it. It produced the goods they consumed— 
their clothing, houses, tools. It was stratified, from 
lord or abbot down to villein and serf. These class 
relations expressed the prevailing mode of produc¬ 
tion. The serf or villein, although not a slave, owed 
services and dues of various sorts to his lord and held 
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his land on those terms. There was thus a pyramid o 
exploitation based on the labor of the lowest class 
and expressed directly in terms of a certain numbe 
of days of work (sometimes as many as five a week) 
due the lord, of certain quantities of produce due the 
lord, of certain rights the lord had, and so forth. A 
relic of those times comes down to us in our word 
villain, derived from villein, who was in some places 
more than a serf but still subordinated to the land. 
That a word representing a social-economic relation¬ 
ship should become a term of opprobrium eloquently 
testifies to the class origin and content of at least] 
some virtues and vices. 

Two competing hierarchies of secular and clerical 
exploiters struggled over the serf’s labor, uniting, of 
course, whenever he strove to set himself free or im- ! 
prove his conditions. The Church pretended to sov¬ 
ereignty over all secular lords. Within the Church a 
different hierarchy exploited the peasantry, but in 
the same way. Indeed, the higher priests and the’ 
nobles often represented the same families the eldest 
son keeping the land and title of ' - v **- 

younger entered the Church with _ i 
to a position of eminence and power. 

The twofold nature of feudal expl.iit?*’ >. 
fleeted in a double system of mor ’ 
morality of the Church and the L 
barons. The latter is summed up in the w., , 

derived from the word for horse. A chi’, ,n 

was one who had a horse and was suppo^ j act 
according to the code of horse-riding folk. This was 
plainly a class code; its duties were quite different 
towards those of the upper, horsey class, and those 
of the lower classes who walked on foot (infantry, 
pawns). The knight was to be gentle to gentlefolk 
and harsh to the rabble, to protect the lady and use 
the “right of the first night” on the maid. The feudal 
romances and the lays of the troubadours give us the 
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essential features of the brutal, worldly, gallant, grasp¬ 
ing, free-spending and free-giving (because possessed 
of inalienable estates) big feudal landowners and 
their moral code. 

The Church morality varies little from Augustine 
to Aquinas. From reading the ethical precepts of the 
period one would derive little idea at first of what 
kind of people lived at the time, or the kind of 
society in which they lived. The birth of a rudimentary 
trading class, to be sure, is reflected in the prohibi¬ 
tion of usury (as the taking of interest was called), 
which is harmful to a landed aristocracy possessed of 
land and serfs but with no cash income to speak of. 

The prevailing theology presented a hierarchical 

world in which all goodness came down from the top 

in ordered ranks. Such a world-view served neatly to 

justify fixed social stratification, subordination and 

serfdom. The clerical ethics, like the baronial ethics, 

was a dominant class ethics. We look in vain for any 

officially accepted code which expresses the needs and 

aspirations ot the, serf. The serf had only one virtue: 

to WffT his superiors. His needs and desires 

Til aluiv/ am i , , . . , , 

.couid they when his life counted 

g v. it lo U3bi arb ' ' 

- <C • 

Mankind has gone through a long period of evo- 
1 . /JL'ifJX revolutions since those days. This 

' ‘‘'}alism to capitalism was effected 
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v ” moody years of religious reformation 
'cal revolution at the dawn of modern 
tin ;!rtainly brought an increase in freedom for 

the ntA^ruIing classes. It increased the freedom of 
the trading and commercial classes, and later of the 
manufacturers, and decreased the freedom of the 
lords of the manor (and of the higher clergy) by tak¬ 
ing away from them such sacred rights as those of 
taking tolls, exacting unpaid-for work, selling justice 
and the “right of the first night.” 

The effect on the serfs of these new freedoms of 
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the rising bourgeoisie was varied. Some, notably in 
Holland, became independent farmers. Others kept * 
their land as tenant farmers. But for many the effects 
of the transition to capitalism was to deprive them of 
their lands, which was one thing at least that feudal¬ 
ism had left them, and to turn them out as vaga¬ 
bonds, free to starve if they were not caught, and 
free to be branded or hanged if they were. 

In accordance with these legal and economic 
changes, the status of the individual changed, and 
with it the ethics of society, that is, of the new 
dominant social class. The virtue of loyalty, which I 
expressed feudal obligations and feudal organization 
of the productive process, gave way to the virtues of 
God-fearing honesty and law-abidingness. Gallantry 
and courage were replaced by the virtues of exactness, 
saving and shrewdness. The taking of interest, pro¬ 
scribed in feudal legislation and theology, became a 
necessity for commercial civilization. Intellectual 
curiosity and self-confidence changed from deadly sins 
to admirable virtues. Science received an altogether 
new and unprecedented impetus from the new econ¬ 
omy in its search for new techniques for the mastery 
of the earth required by the rapidly expanding com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing economy. 

The new society needed a new type of man too; a 
Sir Galahad or a Parsifal would not do as a business¬ 
man any more than the serf would do as an appren¬ 
tice or factory worker. The sort of character a capital¬ 
ist system needed was defined by a new ethics, based 
on the new mode of production. The basis of ethics 
may still lie, theoretically, in the other world but it is 
man’s duty to strive to better himself in this one. The 
conception of the other world, too, undergoes pro¬ 
found changes—instead of a hierarchy there is one 
supreme absolute ruler or lawgiver (a change as bene¬ 
ficial to science as to society) and each individual 
deals directly with that ruler without intermediaries. 
This destruction of a heavenly hierarchy is a reflec- 
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tion of the opposition of the trading, banking and 
manufacturing groups to an earthly one, rooted as it 
was in property relations based on the closed economy 
of feudal services. The bourgeoisie sanctified its aims 
by an appeal to freedom: freedom of religion, free¬ 
dom of thought, freedom of trade, freedom of the 
individual. And it did offer to a larger part of man¬ 
kind than feudalism ever could both material well¬ 
being and personal opportunity. The reason it was 
able to make these improvements, even at a ghastly 
cost of life in the process, was that it made genuine 
progress in the business of life: it was a more efficient 
organization of society in respect to the production 
and distribution of life's necessities. 

The new ethics was vigorously denounced as selfish 
and anarchic by the apologists of the old order but it 
became prevalent as the new economic organization 
of society got the upper hand. It developed a new 
type of man, new catchwords and new ethical norms 
which remain today as the dominant concepts. Natu¬ 
rally, too, these were not expressed as the ideals of a 
powerful rising class but as universal standards, 
eternally true and right for all men everywhere. 
Freedom was the cry of the bourgeoisie and in their 
revolutionary heyday they meant real and important 
things by it: freedom to buy and sell all goods, in¬ 
cluding land, at pleasure; freedom to live in town 
or country, freedom for the worker to work wherever 
he chooses, and freedom to trade anywhere and every¬ 
where under conditions determined alone by buyer 
and seller. Above all, it meant the freedom to acquire 
property and to use it or dispose of it as one desired. 
The colonial American, James Otis, for example, 
thought it to be a law of God and nature and the 
basis of the British Constitution that “a man shall 
quietly enjoy and have the sole disposal of his own 
property.” Representative government was seen as 
the means whereby the protection of property could 
best be assured, and thus the broader distribution 
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of private property brought with it and required the 
development of democratic rights. 

Ethics of Capitalism 

Moral justification was necessary for the “freedom” 
given the individual under this system as opposed to 
the way in which he was curbed and restrained in 
the medieval hierarchy. Protestantism provided the 
theory par excellence for accomplishing this task. 
Luther and the other reformers discovered that a 
priesthood was not necessary for salvation, inasmuch 
as the individual had within himself, in his own rea¬ 
son or conscience, the means both for a moral life 
in this world and salvation in the next. Thus arose 
the whole bourgeois cult of the individual conscience 
and the assurance the moralists gave that if each of 
us followed his own inner light all would be well 
with society. The Quakers became special apostles of 
this doctrine, but it was Immanuel Kant who gave it 
philosophical formulation in his teaching that there 
is within each individual’s inner self a moral law, 
obedience to which is the highest duty and, in fact, 
the basis of all obligation whatsoever. In this general 
way bourgeois moralists sought to justify their hard- 
won freedom and to prove that it alone was con¬ 
ducive to the highest social well-being—not anar¬ 
chistic and subversive of true religion and social 
order, as their opponents claimed. 

In such ways, over a period of several centuries, a 
new morality arose in response to a new economic 
order and sought to justify that order by laying 
claim to eternal truth. From our vantage point it 
is easy to see that this morality was based on the 
isolated individual and his wealth, isolated in his 
portfolio in the form of papers giving him legal 
claims, and freed from the measure of social responsi¬ 
bility that the tangible immobile wealth of the 
feudal lord or squire entailed. These isolated men 
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of wealth were endowed with bourgeois freedoms: 
freedom to make interest, to move and trade, to 
make contracts and have them enforced. 

Whereas Kant achieved much in the effort to create 
an ideal foundation for bourgeois morality in the 
old world, Benjamin Franklin was its greatest practi¬ 
cal exponent and mass leader in the new. In Franklin 
came together in one magnificent focus all the strains 
and tendencies of the new bourgeois man. In theory 
and practice he was its perfect flowering, combining 
in himself its individual self-reliance, its practical 
shrewdness, its piety towards the marketplace and the 
benevolent workings of the laws of the free market, 
and its whole philosophy of success. 

Franklin saw the world as intelligently designed to 
ensure man’s well-being if he but practice certain 
homely prescriptions for success. Thrift, industry, 
honesty and exactness in meeting one’s contractual 
obligations are the best policy, and taken together 
they will not fail to enable a poor young man to 
make his way in the world. Evils, such as poverty 
and failure in business, are due to shortcomings in 
filling this prescription, and can be remedied only 
by the widest inculcation of these virtues. But thrift 
is the cornerstone of Franklin’s system, for thrift 
means the possession of money, and money has two 
remarkable uses. A small sum paid out in interest 
can earn its possessor the use of an amount many 
times its size (with which more money can be made), 
or a larger sum lent out at interest brings in rich 
returns. Either way, borrowed or lent, money, Frank¬ 
lin says, is “of the prolific, generating nature.” 
Money begets money, and its offspring begets more 
money in a gloriously unlimited process. The prov¬ 
erb, “To him that hath it shall be given,” was for 
him a basic moral truth and at the same time a 
natural economic law. 

Other men may have been greater theorists of 
capitalism but it would be hard to find one who 
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expressed as much of its spirit as Franklin and who 
did so with such enthusiasm. This world of freedom 
of movement and private business enterprise in 
which a boy of ability, regardless of class origin, 
could succeed as long as he followed certain simple 
rules was a new and great phenomenon. It is little i 
wonder that Franklin and others saw it as the product 
of a wise providence and conceived its rules to be 
eternal moral maxims. 

As capitalism developed, its contradictions of great 
wealth and poverty, of vastly increased production 
amidst the growing misery of the workers in the 
industrial centers, became apparent to socially sensi¬ 
tive men. Yet capitalism had much life in it, and 
although a god with feet of clay, many men in 
Western Europe and America could still be inspired 
by Franklin's vision—because capitalism still could 
develop the forces of production, increase the total 
of social wealth, and open new opportunities for 
young men who in any previous system of society 
would have been foredoomed to repeat the narrow 
cycle of the restricted lives of their parents. This 
progressive phase of capitalist economy has probably 
lasted longer in America than anywhere else, but 
today it is fast becoming a dissipated dream and 
Franklin's words have become hypocritical or—and 
this would be truer to Franklin’s spirit—a challenge 
to build a new social-economic order on more solid 
foundations. But this requires a new ethics that 
includes both a new code of conduct and a new ideal 
of the good life. 


Breakdown of Capitalist Ethics 

The morality of rising capitalism is now outworn 
if it ever was what it professed to be. More than a 
century ago the American writer Henry David 
Thoreau was shown a great fat prize hog at a 
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Massachusetts county fair. He faced the animal and 
said: “You can’t tell me you got that way through 
thrift and industry.” Thrift and industry, not to 
mention honesty and integrity, no longer assure suc¬ 
cess. A girl in a Woolworth “Five and Ten” could 
have worked every day of the year since the birth of 
Christ, at Woolworth wages, and saved, without 
benefit of interest, every cent she earned. She would 
still possess but a paltry and insignificant fraction 
of the wealth Barbara Hutton, who had never done 
a day’s work in her life, inherited from her chain- 
store forbears. 

“Free enterprise,” once an inspiring and progres¬ 
sive ideal, has become the stock-in-trade of a handful 
of powerful multimillionaires and even billionaires, 
and an ideological instrument for maintaining their 
domination over the economic processes and hence 
the life of the whole "free world.” A new ethics and 
a new morality has become necessary, for the old 
has outlived its meaning and its usefulness. Capital¬ 
ist precepts, as distinct from the traditions and forms 
of democracy, are as tinkling cymbals and have no 
hold on the lives of people. They have nothing to 
offer the masses of men who have to hire themselves 
out to those who will employ them only if their labor 
is a means of profits. Instead of bringing men to¬ 
gether in united effort towards their fullest collective 
well-being, capitalist morality has been reduced to 
the shibboleth of the “free world.” 

Moralities in Conflict 

Two worlds and two moralities are in conflict 
today as at the breakup of feudalism. Then it was 
with the teaching of obedience and the threat of 
hell-fire (backed by the torture of the Inquisition) 
that reaction tried to stem the tide. Today it is with 
threats of war and nuclear bombs, together with the 
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“sacredness of the individual” that capitalism chal¬ 
lenges the forward-looking world. Capitalism no 
longer “rules the roost.” Socialism, inspired by the 
teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, has been 
achieved or is being built in one-third of the world. 
Like capitalism, it came into being through civil 
wars and revolutions and, as with capitalism, the 
forces of reaction were unable to prevent or destroy 
it. The two systems are now competing, economi¬ 
cally, militarily, scientifically and ethically for the 
allegiance of people everywhere, especially those of 
the non-committed areas of the earth. Largely as a 
result of this struggle hundreds of millions of people 
have been moved into asking new questions and seek¬ 
ing new answers. But as Goethe once said, “In the 
beginning was the Act,” and behind these questions 
and the search for answers lies the activity created 
by the conditions of real life. 

Today it is the people in the socialist countries, 
workers in the capitalist nations, together with the 
great masses of newly-independent colonial peoples, 
whose activity is redefining all ethical concepts of 
right, justice, freedom and good. When President 
Lyndon Johnson told a meeting of clergymen in the 
spring of 1964 that the Civil Rights Bill was going 
to be “enacted into law because justice and morality 
demand it” he was saying either more or less than 
he meant. If “justice and morality” demand it either 
they have radically changed or the law would have 
been enacted long, long ago. No! The truth is that it 
was the Negro people and their heroic struggle from 
the Montgomery, Alabama, bus boycott, lunch coun¬ 
ter sit-downs, school desegregation to voter registra¬ 
tion campaigns that created the “justice and moral¬ 
ity” that made the passage of new laws against racial 
segregation and discrimination an imperative for any 
party that wants to stay in power in the United 
States. 
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It is people who make ideas of “justice and moral¬ 
ity,” and the oppressed and exploited of the earth 
are doing it today on an unprecedented scale. They 
need the means to live in decency and with dignity 
and have become conscious of the fact that their aims 
can be achieved if they are given reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity. They demand a fair share of the fruits of the 
earth. They insist on their right to health and a 
reasonable life-span, to education, to knowledge of 
the arts and the sciences. These people neither want 
to exploit or to be exploited. They do not want to 
live on the labor of others or to have others live on 
theirs. They have learned, through ages of exploita¬ 
tion under their tribal chiefs or feudal lords and 
through nearly a century of imperialist domination, 
to hate every form of exploitation of man by man, 
class by class, nation by nation. The terrible turmoil 
of the world today, represented by the struggles in 
Southeast Asia, most of Africa and virtually all of 
Latin-America vividly represents ethical progress, the 
birth-pangs of a truly all-human morality. The world 
has developed enormously in the century since chat¬ 
tel slavery was officially abolished. People no longer 
have to fight not to be slaves, but they still must 
fight for personal freedom on a higher level. They 
are fighting now to be recognized as human beings 
who have the right to dignity and self-respect and to 
the use and fruits of the modern instruments of 
production that are requisite for a good life. 

A growing ethical consciousness is repudiating the 
Biblical maxim that concludes the famed parable of 
the talents: “For to everyone who has will more be 
given, and he will have in abundance; but from 
him who has not, even what he has will be taken 
away” (Matthew, xxv, 29-30). People are no longer 
willing to accept the admonition of the preacher 
who claims that this parable depicts the "greatest and 
perhaps most painful riddle of life—the inequality 
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of all beings in this life and eternity.” (Paul Tillich, 
at Union Theological Seminary, March 16, 1958). 
Today we are witnessing from Mississippi to South 
Africa and from Bolivia to South Vietnam the break¬ 
down of any such ethics of inequality, especially as 
manifested by imperialism. Naturally, this is seen more 
sharply in the colonial world than in the advanced 
capitalist countries. 

The peoples of Latin America, Africa and Asia, 
liberated from direct imperialist rule or struggling 
for liberation do not accept the capitalist slogans of 
“free enterprise,” the “incentive economy,” or 
“people’s capitalism” as representing significant 
moral ideals. They see our system more clearly than 
most of us. The capitalist system with its most strik¬ 
ing but brief historical career appears to them as 
having failed utterly to use its vast productive capaci¬ 
ties for the widest human well-being. 

People are groping towards the broadest ethical 
ideal mankind has yet reached—one, indeed, made 
possible only through the fabulous development of 
capitalist production and its creation of a world 
market. It is the ideal or simply the idea, the 
conception of and demand for: freedom for every 
single being, every child born on earth, to have the 
maximum possibilities that the development of sci¬ 
ence and technology make possible for realizing all 
his intrinsic capacities. These ideals dwarf all previ¬ 
ous moral principles from the Golden Rule of Confu¬ 
cius to the “Love thy neighbor as thyself” of Jesus 
and the categorical imperative of Kant. 

The great slogans of the American and French 
Revolutions—“The right to life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness” and “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” 
—are now being given concrete meaning, are being 
clothed in human raiment. World peace, racial and 
national equality, industrialization of all nations— 
the right to work, to be educated, to be healthy, to 
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have decent homes—these are no longer good things 
to think about. They are demands and goals without 
which there can be neither progress nor the con¬ 
tinued existence of mankind. They have arisen out 
of the facts and necessities of life, not out of the 
heads of moralists. 

As Robert Heilbroner said in his The Future 
as History, “the blind and often brutal impact of 
the historic forces of our day . . . point in the direc¬ 
tion ... of progress. Only the West [read capitalism 
or imperialism] is no longer the spearhead of those 
forces, but their target.” And no longer can such 
movements be suppressed by force, except here and 
there, without the destruction of all life on earth. 
The world has reached the point where the only an¬ 
swer to the demand for a better human life is a 
better human life. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson’s oft repeated lines: “One 
jar off divine event / Towards which the whole 
creation moves’’ have been transformed by the forces 
of history and the actions of people into the ethical 
absolute that that alone is good which helps man¬ 
kind rise to a higher level and possess those things 
which all can enjoy at the expense of none. In the 
minds of men today this goal is not so far off as 
Tennyson thought and is certainly not divine. Masses 
of men are getting the idea of man as an end in 
himself. A common universal world ethics is be¬ 
coming the moral ideal of a world that must become 
economically integrated. 











CHAPTER FOUR 

Individual Responsibility 
and Moral Integrity 


In Hamlet Polonius concludes his precepts to his 
son, about to depart for a foreign land, with the 
well-known lines: 

This above all, —to thine own self be true: 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

This advice stems from an honorable tradition, 
represented by Socrates’ ‘‘Know Thyself” and an¬ 
cient Chinese Taoism. Shakespeare’s lines have in 
turn influenced generations since. Moral integrity 
in all one’s actions, it implies, is only the reflection 
of a deep internal unity. Any person’s relation to 
his fellows is good and right so long as it is patterned 
on and reflects his real self, his ‘‘own (best) self." 
The cheat or scoundrel, the chauvinist and the racist, 
the turncoat and the informer are then simply 
people who have betrayed themselves. This advice 
appears to provide one simple, absolute and uni¬ 
versal standard for the evaluation of all individual 
behavior. 

These lines do not refer to one’s “best interests.” 
That is something else altogether—something not 
only amenable to but necessitating objective and 
realistic analysis. Our world of personal morality 
would be infinitely simpler than our social, eco¬ 
nomic and political worlds if the question of per¬ 
sonal integrity were as simple as Polonius makes it. 
And if we could extend the concept self to such 
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social entities as family, caste, class, race or nation, 
then social problems would be as readily resolvable, 
in moral terms, as individual ones. We would need to 
know only what the given social entity’s true na¬ 
ture or self is, to know whether or not it was acting 
correctly and justly in its relations to all other social 
groups or entities. 

There can be no question, either, as to the actual 
use of such an extension of Polonius’ precept. All 
aristocratic castes have maintained a similar approach 
which still exists in the contemporary remnants of 
social castes, and in a puerile form in the ivy- 
league colleges and in college fraternities. Jews have 
for ages used the concept of the true nature of a 
Jew as a standard and criterion of Jewish conduct. 
Christians have objectified and personalized their 
conception of the true Christian self in their idea of 
Christ and then deduced from that idea the norms for 
all proper and true Christian action. Social groups of 
all kinds create for themselves a sort of generalized 
“self” and have used loyalty to this as a measure of 
the action of both the group and its individual 
members. 

It is unfortunate that none of the codes just men¬ 
tioned helps us solve the pressing moral problems 
of our day, whether by the nature of the code, the 
failure of the adherents to live up to it, or because 
it cannot command a sufficient body of supporters. 
And even if there were social entities with a defin¬ 
able “self” or nature that served as a standard for all 
their members, we would still have to ask: does this 
standard have any objective validity beyond the par¬ 
ticular social group concerned? This is to ask whether 
its standard could be universalized so that it em¬ 
braced, actually or potentially, all human individuals 
and groups. 

Concretely this concerns the relation any given 
group has to mankind as a whole. With the social 
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group it is the question of the relation between its 
concept of itself as the norm of all its conduct and 
the self-ness or group-ness of all other groups. Clearly 
in the United States today a Negro’s loyalty to him¬ 
self as a Negro is in direct and irreconcilable con¬ 
flict with that of a Southern racist’s loyalty to his 
ideal of the proper Southern white man or woman 
or the Northerner’s more subtle but no less insidi¬ 
ous race prejudice. Similarly, the national and race 
consciousness of the Negro people brings them into 
immediate and direct opposition to all groups de¬ 
termined to maintain white supremacy. Loyalty to 
the group is good or bad depending upon the na¬ 
ture of the group’s corporate self. 


Self-interest 

Returning to the individual we can see at once that 
the meaning and value of truth to oneself is deter¬ 
mined entirely by what that “self” is. “To thine own 
self be true,” can provide the justification for a mul¬ 
titude of sins. Is there any crime against humanity 
that could not be committed as readily for some 
individual’s self as well as against it? Even compro¬ 
mise or vacillation may be less a crime against a 
particular self than a true expression of it, while 
singleness of purpose (whether good or bad) may be 
equally the manifestation of a certain kind of self. 
Hitler never failed in truth to his own demoniac 
self, while the traitor or the renegade reveals in his 
treason or renegacy something profoundly more sig¬ 
nificant about himself than he had before he turned 
against his former avowed principles, loyalties and 
commitments. 

It would indeed be charitable to Polonius to as¬ 
sume that his advice to his son was based on knowl¬ 
edge of, and confidence in, Laertes’ whole nature and 
thought as being such that truth to it would ensure 
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“honorable” dealings with all men. For if there were 
a serious flaw in Laertes’ character, or contradiction 
in his ideas and ideals, then Polonius’ advice would 
have been not only gratuitous but even insidiously 
provocative. 

Truth to oneself provides no morally objective 
standard or guide to behavior, as can be seen in the 
confusion over the question of an individual’s sin¬ 
cerity. Many think that the central question to be 
asked of a leader, of anyone who advances a pro¬ 
gram or sets forth ideals and goals, is that of his 
sincerity. So long as the query, “Is he sincere?” is 
confined to the single question, does he really be¬ 
lieve in the goals he professes, the question has some 
meaning. But the moment it is extended beyond this 
to a kind of sincerity in general it becomes not only 
meaningless but misleading. This is true for two 
reasons: first, people, even bourgeois politicians, gen¬ 
erally do believe the things they advocate. They 
think these things are good as long as they continue 
to win popular support, if other considerations do 
not intervene, and if they are not taken too seriously 
or too concretely. Charles Wilson’s famous: “What is 
good for General Motors is good for the nation” 
might well have been said in all sincerity, that is, 
with complete consistency and firmness of conviction. 
Similarly, a Barry Goldwater may perfectly well be¬ 
lieve that all general human good and the best fu¬ 
ture of the peoples of the world depend on the ability 
of the United States to win the “free world” for a 
crusade against communism. The question in all 
such cases is not the subjective sincerity of the pro¬ 
ponent but the objective validity of the proposition 
advanced. 

Secondly, sincerity is not in itself an especially 
important moral desideratum. As Jonathan Edwards 
expressed it some 200 years ago, in his famous treatise 
against free will, sincerity is not a genuine ethical 
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category. For Edwards it referred not to the goal 
sought but to the consistency or fervency with which 
it is held and pursued. Thus a person may pursue 
his goals, whether good or bad, with greater or less 
sincerity. As Aristotle once observed, some people 
should be encouraged to pursue their aims with the 
greatest diligence because they are in accord with 
those of the community as a whole, while others 
should be discouraged in their personal pursuits be¬ 
cause they are harmful to the rest of us. 

The only question we are left with is whether a 
person believes (with all the ambiguity inherent in 
the term) the things he says and teaches. The clergy¬ 
man reported as telling his congregation, “Believe 
as I say, not as I do,” was expressing his own sin¬ 
cere belief in the inherent incompatibility between 
his theory and his practice. Thus sincerity, like truth 
to oneself, fails as a significant moral category. 

What then can serve as a reliable criterion for per¬ 
sonal responsibility and moral integrity? Innumer¬ 
able efforts have been made to find such a principle 
or standard of right behavior. The way of Lao-tzu, 
the middle path of Buddha, the virtue of the Stoics, 
the “golden mean" of Aristotle, the prudence of Epi¬ 
curus, the Kingdom of Heaven of Jesus, unto the 
seeker of which all other things will be added, are all 
serious early efforts to find a universal standard of 
true moral conduct. The Golden Rule has come down 
from ancient Egypt, China, Greece and Israel, to¬ 
gether with Jesus’ particular extension of it, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” as the distilled essence of 
ancient moral wisdom. Yet the general experience 
of the modern world is that all this has proven in¬ 
adequate as a meaningful and trustworthy guide un¬ 
less interpreted anew and used as a basis for mass 
action. It is not, perhaps, that these principles have 
failed, but as Bernard Shaw quipped concerning 
Christianity, they have never been tried. 
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In the modern world, self-interest, enlightened self- 
interest, “the greatest good of the greatest number,” 
have represented so many attempts among others to 
solve the problem. That they have not done so is 
obvious. The concept “self” is too vague and cannot 
even be defined apart from its interest. This makes 
the concept “self-interest” a tautology. The term "en¬ 
lightened” is ambiguous and is subject to as many 
different interpretations as there are selves and their 
varied interests. “The greatest good” is undefined, 
ready to receive any content anyone wishes to give it, 
while “the greatest good of the greatest number” is 
totally immeasurable. Furthermore, it has been and 
can readily be used to violate the rights and interests 
of any and all minorities. 


Kant's Categorical Imperative 

Toward the end of the 18th century Immanuel 
Kant sought to find the answer to this age-old prob¬ 
lem of moral integrity by once again looking inside 
the self. But since he started with the conviction that 
what he sought could not be found in any empiri¬ 
cal self, that is, in any self that is the product of 
actual experience and is subject to objective investi¬ 
gation, what he found was only what he first put 
there. What is it, he asked, in the human soul that 
makes men capable of morality? What is it in man 
that can explain his capability (no matter how little 
exercised) of acting in accordance with an idea of 
right, irrespective of all possible dire consequences to 
the individual self? It must be something, he rea¬ 
soned, not derived from anything external, any con¬ 
dition of place, time or circumstance—from anything 
whatsoever in history and society, for without it there 
would be neither history nor society. This must be, 
Kant concluded, something inherent in all men 
equally: something to which obedience or loyalty is 
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unconditionally obligatory. Kant found it in his 
"categorical imperative,” a kind of duty for duty’s 
sake: each person should act in all situations as he 
believes this moral principle within him and all 
others would tell them to act. In other words, in 
every situation one faces, one can ascertain what his 
duty is, how he should act, by asking himself what 
the moral law would tell everyone else to do. But 
then the question arises: how should all act? The 
answer is simple. This moral law within us tells all to 
act as it tells each of us. 

That there is something circular in Kant’s formula 
is self-evident. But more important is the fact that it 
offers no concrete guidance in the actual world of 
people and their affairs. Neither does it provide, for 
the purpose of the present inquiry, any real measure 
of individual moral goodness, of personal integrity 
other than my personal self-evaluation of my right¬ 
eousness and moral probity. The most that Kant 
achieved, through all his elaborate and tedious analy¬ 
sis, is that morality consists of something more than 
is commonly meant by self-seeking, and that it does 
exist in the world as a fact. The French materialists 
of the 18th century and the British Utilitarians of 
the 19th failed to see the problem of "self-sacrifice” 
for a moral purpose, although the French philosophes 
were willing to risk and sacrifice all personal good for 
their ideals. Kant saw this but then refused any but 
a non-social, non-historical, and hence, an idealist 
answer. 

Loyalty to Loyalty 

At the beginning of our century the American 
philosopher, Josiah Royce, sought a more concrete 
form of Kant’s principle. He recognized correctly that 
the root of all ethics or morality lay in the possibility 
of the individual’s devotion to a cause greater than 
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himself. The essence of all virtue lies in "loyalty” to 
this cause. But what is the cause? To the idealist 
Royce it could be nothing less than the idea of a 
great community consisting of people also loyal to it. 
He transformed loyalty to cause thereby into “loyalty 
to loyalty.” All one needs to live rightly is to adhere 
steadfastly to the principle of loyalty to the principle 
of loyalty. Royce seems to have believed that through 
such loyalty all the world’s problems of the relations 
of races and nations could be solved. But it is un¬ 
fortunately clear that this is nothing more nor less 
than loyalty to a principle, whatever the principle 
may be. For Royce this was not blind loyalty, but it 
can too easily become loyalty to blindness. 

In this abstract theoretical form anyone can see the 
fallacy in Royce’s attempt to achieve an absolute 
standard of moral integrity. But in daily life we find 
it constantly used. The Japanese suicide pilots of 
World War II were loyal to loyalty, and the princi¬ 
pal defense of the Nazi defendants at Nurenburg 
was that they were simply doing their duty, that is, 
they were loyal to the principle of loyalty to their 
superiors. “My country, right or wrong,” can be jus¬ 
tified in the same way. In the bourgeois democracies 
“party loyalty” has tended to become synonymous 
with the highest possible political virtue. At the 
same time, on the left, loyalty to the "party” is held 
to be absolute loyalty to the working class or the 
cause of socialism. In a revolutionary situation there 
is, and must be such a thing as revolutionary disci¬ 
pline, but the problem of who and what determines 
when the “revolutionary situation” is over, can still 
be subject to dispute. Nevertheless, there are situ¬ 
ations in which the concept of “party loyalty” can 
be used as if it were identical with support of any 
leader and any action regardless of their objective 
role or consequence. This, too, can lead not only to 
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intellectual obtuseness but also to insensitivity to 
moral issues and a consequent moral callousness. 

Loyalty for loyalty’s sake can readily become the 
last refuge of the scoundrel. It is also the easiest jus¬ 
tification for the dogmatist and the narrow sectarian. 
When every rational defense of any policy or posi¬ 
tion breaks down these is always the possibility of 
appealing to the appropriate ism. This can occur 
on the right or the left or in the middle. It is the 
philosophical expression of conservatism for con¬ 
servatism’s sake, radicalism for radicalism’s sake, or 
liberalism for liberalism’s sake—regardless of con¬ 
sequences. It is a ready substitute for serious thought, 
responsible judgment and clarity of purpose. 

The fact remains, after all talk of self-sacrifice, of 
duty, loyalty or devotion to cause, that men can and 
do devote and sacrifice themselves to causes good, bad 
or indifferent. Far more is needed than such princi¬ 
ples, inherently subjective as they all are. One does 
not want the sadist or the masochist, and often 
enough the mere “do-gooder,” to do unto oneself as 
they would have one do unto them. Not one of the 
time-honored precepts, even in modern dress, operates 
as a universally trustworthy guide or measure of 
moral conduct, although they all claim to do so. Some 
people’s love is more destructive than other people’s 
hate. A particular person’s self-interest as a big busi¬ 
nessman, like that of his counterpart in the State De¬ 
partment, may well be in contradiction to the well¬ 
being, the self-interest of millions, and to ask it only 
to be “enlightened” makes it no sweeter. In the past, 
‘ on the whole, enlightenment in a situation of ruler 
and ruled, exploiter and exploited, has been only 
a means of making the domination more effective and 
more durable. But in our time Britain and France 
have been more “enlightened” than the United 
States in relation to the colonial world, when con¬ 
fronted with revolutionary upheavals which they 
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could no longer suppress. Enlightened self-interest is 
certainly not what is keeping the United States in 
South Vietnam nor is it the basis of the continued 
embargo on Cuba or cooperation with Brussels in 
military support of Tshombe in the Congo. 

For the individual, all these moral principles are 
equally empty and inadequate, unless they are rooted 
in some standard or ideal of social good. Even so, 
the question of moral integrity always comes back to 
the question of the aims, purposes, motivations of the 
individual. To say this is not to return to individu¬ 
alism or any theory that society is "nothing but” 
the individuals that compose it. To do so is to re¬ 
duce all the complex moral problems of every level of 
social community or group to those of their single 
component elements. Groups, parties, communities, 
states or nations act as units, acquire the moral 
status of persons insofar as they make and exe¬ 
cute collective decisions that are subject to moral 
judgments; that is, such as can be considered right 
or wrong, good or bad. 

Social policies, decisions and actions are subject, 
therefore, to the same kind of analysis as those of in¬ 
dividual persons. This is not to make the group into 
a “moral person” or some similar entity of a kind 
popular with the philosophic idealists. It is merely 
to assert that when people act through any kind of 
group which acknowledgedly represents them and 
whose decision they support, it is their decision and 
expresses their moral aim as if they themselves per¬ 
formed the actions involved in or implied by it. 
This is simply recognition of the fact that while all 
human actions are actions of individual persons, a 
very great portion of them are of persons acting 
for or through some greater or smaller collective. 

The collective, in turn, exists in and through the 
persons who compose it and has no existence apart 
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from them. Among such collectives are churches, 
trade unions, political parties and voluntary asso¬ 
ciations of every kind. In others, such as classes, 
states, races and nations, membership is determined 
for the most part by objective circumstances rather 
than by individual choice. Insofar, nevertheless, as 
individuals identify themselves with such groups they 
also share in responsibility for the group’s actions. 
The degree of responsibility, of course, is depend¬ 
ent on the level of democratic procedures and the 
access to information. 

One cannot take pride, for example, in being an 
“Aryan” or “white” and then claim immunity from 
criticism for the crimes committed in the name of 
“Aryanism” or of membership in the “white race.” 
One can disassociate himself from the actions of a 
collective whole, whether he is voluntarily a mem¬ 
ber of it or not, as Thoreau so clearly saw in his 
Essay on Civil Disobedience, only if he has himself 
spoken out and opposed the collective’s actions. 


Sartre and Existentialist Ethics 


This position taken by Thoreau a hundred years 
ago has been set forth dramatically in our time by the 
French existentialists. Within the framework of a ba¬ 
sically non-materialist and anti-historical philosophy 
they have nevertheless revealed a deep sense of moral 
responsibility. Partly because of their extreme indi¬ 
vidualism and subjectivism they have been able to give 
us a heightened understanding of this much ignored 
question. 

Albert Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beau¬ 
voir, through their writings and their participation 
in the resistance movement, in opposition to the 
Algerian war, and in the cause of world peace, have 
focused a new and sharp light on the problem of 
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individual responsibility in relation to any and every 
social collective. 

In the United States today the existentialist ap¬ 
proach raises most serious questions for all who lay 
claim to moral integrity. We cannot deny moral 
responsibility for our government’s actions in South 
Vietnam, the Congo, in relation to Cuba and in 
so many other parts of the world. The shooting 
of civil rights workers in Mississippi is more than the 
action of individuals but is the product and expres¬ 
sion of a cancerous sore that permeates the whole of 
American life. Who can say that the discrimination 
and terror practiced against the Negro people in 
the United States over the century since the Civil 
War has not existed and continued through the par¬ 
ticipation of all white Americans who have not 
done something to stop it? Marxism has long recog¬ 
nized this, but existentialism reenforces Marxist 
theory with its powerful and eloquent appeal to 
the individual conscience. 

Sartre, representing the best of non-religious exis¬ 
tentialism, has brought the questions of moral re¬ 
sponsibility and personal integrity into a new and 
sharper focus. He is not original in emphasizing 
that the individual “makes himself’’ by projecting 
for himself the kind of person he wants to be and 
the kind of life he wants to lead. His stress on 
the individual person’s freedom to make such a pro¬ 
jection may be exaggerated, but he sees that, in a 
real sense, there is no human freedom and no 
possibility of moral responsibility and personal in¬ 
tegrity without it. Sartre argues that there is no 
moral choice unless I, at sometime in my life, am 
free to choose. It is I who makes the choice, and 
I who am responsible for the choice I make. 

From a materialist standpoint this is too easy a solu¬ 
tion of the age-old problem of personal freedom and 
social-historical determination. There is certainly a 
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sense in which ‘‘Man Makes Himself,” as Gordon 
Childe tided one of his books, but does each individ¬ 
ual do so? Sartre’s ideas serve nevertheless to provide 
a possible basis for the moral judgment of individuals. 
In his view each of us has a “terrible” responsibility. 
We find ourselves in a world we did not make and 
which is completely indifferent to our fate. Each of us 
has only this one life to live and it can never be lived 
over again. We ask ourselves “What am I?,” “What 
shall I be?” and are forced to answer. In typical ex¬ 
istentialist “anguish” he looks into himself for answers 
to the what, why and wherefor of the human predica¬ 
ment in a world that seems hostile and “alien.” But 
how can man escape his alienation (a concept that 
goes far behind Marx, to Fichte, Hegel and Feuer¬ 
bach)? For Sartre this responsibility of choice, repre¬ 
sented by man’s ability to choose one kind of life and 
character or another, is man’s tragedy. To the Marxist 
it is man’s hope and opportunity. But the fact remains 
that men can and do make such choices, good or bad. 
They may hire themselves out as mercenaries to fight 
for Tshombe in the Congo or risk their lives by going 
to Mississippi to help Negroes achieve the right to 
vote. 

What Sartre and existentialism generally have not 
yet done is to provide an ethic that gives us an objec¬ 
tive standard by which we can judge the rightness or 
wrongness of the individual’s choice. He has for years 
been struggling with this problem but his approach 
has remained too much that of the isolated individual 
person for whom all other persons are essentially 
alien. Only through the concept of "mankind” rather 
than the “person” and of mankind seen in full social- 
historical perspective, can we achieve something of an 
objective moral standard by which an individual may 
make a “good” choice and by which his choice can 
be judged. 
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A Standard of Personal Morality 

Is there any moral standard or principle, concrete 
and realistic, by which any of us, any people any¬ 
where in the world today, can guide our actions and 
evaluate our conduct and that of others? If there is 
such a principle, will it help us to judge movements, 
institutions, policies and programs of collectives, large 
and small, voluntary and non-voluntary? Can we say 
with any assurance that this principle is sufficiently 
objective and historical as not to delude us into re¬ 
garding something local and ephemeral as universal 
and of permanent worth? 

This is what the Golden Rule was supposed to be. 
This is what Immanuel Kant sought in the period of 
the French Revolution. There is little question of the 
superiority of Kant’s principle over the Golden Rule, 
but praiseworthy as were his intentions, his “categori¬ 
cal imperative” scarcely goes beyond the popular con¬ 
cept of a “conscience” which is in all of us and which, 
if we would only listen to it, would tell us what is 
right and what our duty is. There was something 
noble in Kant’s attempt and something pathetic too. 
His moral law is only the fleshless skeleton of a gen¬ 
uine working moral principle for human conduct. 
The time was not yet ripe. People’s struggles today 
are possibly shaping a world in which Kant’s "moral 
law” will be enshrined in every hearth and home. 

In the first place, in Kant’s time capitalism was just 
beginning its industrial revolution and had not yet 
achieved the barest possibility of the production of 
plenty for all. There was not yet a conscious working 
class and socialism was at best an idle dream. Sec¬ 
ondly, the world was one in name only, without a 
world history and without yet a world market. Kant, 
it must be said, was farseeing enough to be aware of 
this and he predicted in his little work of 1795, Per¬ 
petual Peace, that the growth of trade and commerce 
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would create one world and ultimately necessitate 
universal peace. 

In our time we have seen the rise of all the possi¬ 
bilities of one world, economically integrated and in¬ 
terdependent, divided only by conflicting economic 
systems, those of capitalism and socialism. Conferences 
of the Asian-African nations have dramatized the be¬ 
ginning of the end of capitalist colonialism in much 
of the earth and its inevitable downfall as a system. In 
such a world as this it has at last become possible to 
formulate certain general principles of ethics for all 
men everywhere. Details over different areas of the 
world and for different segments of its peoples will 
vary immensely. The whole gamut of man’s histori¬ 
cally evolved hopes, desires, aspirations are incorpo¬ 
rated in every situation of conflict. Nevertheless there 
is evolving a least-common-denominator as a measure 
or criterion of individual and collective worth. Ad¬ 
herence to this can be said to constitute moral in¬ 
tegrity and violation of it can be termed immoral. 

But what of those, and they are many in all cul¬ 
tures, who decline the honor of moral probity? They 
may range from the worst scoundrels to the “nicest” 
people. They may be vulgarians, just plain “know- 
nothings,” or highly cultured people, but the externals 
of culture bear little relationship to the problems of 
ethics. The most cultured people can simply say: I am 
having a good time; I love my power, fortune, ease or 
security; my art or scientific pursuits, my scholarship, 
or just my wife (or husband) and children; and don’t 
care a hang about anything or anyone else. 

There are those who think they can reason such 
people into morality, into some kind of social con¬ 
sciousness which is moral consciousness. Such an ap¬ 
proach is generally useless in practice and wrong in 
theory. 

In practice it works rarely, if ever. There are no 
arguments that work effectively against the denial of 
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moral obligation. They all begin and end with the 
simple statement: “if you are not interested in other 
people, in human good in general, in the future of 
mankind, you ought to be.” But such an ought is in¬ 
operative, even though it is the essence of nearly all 
classic moralizing. It has no compelling power for one 
who is perfectly content to be what he is, to do what 
he’s doing. Someone else may see a contradiction be¬ 
tween his mode of life and what the time or situation 
calls for, but if he doesn’t see it, all reasoning is at an 
end. This position might be called moral solipsism, 
the twin brother of epistemological solipsism. If I 
believe that I alone exist and that you and all your 
arguments exist only in my mind and are my own 
creations then all possible arguments will not shake 
me one iota. No logic can possibly convince either 
kind of solipsist. 

Often the question is argued on a realistic basis. If 
you don’t do something about such and such condi¬ 
tions—poverty, racial discrimination, and the like— 
you will not long be able to continue living as you 
do. Your system of life will fail, you will lose your 
lucrative job or your income; things cannot stay as 
they are—fascism will come upon you, war will de¬ 
stroy you, or those you oppress will rise up against 
you and deprive you of your easy mode of life. But if 
the answer is: “So what! I am willing to take the 
chance,” all rational discussion is again brought to an 
end. 

If one chooses to believe that the only good is his 
personal good, he can no more be reasoned out of 
it than can he who asserts that his experience is the 
only experience, the sole reality. As Marx once wrote, 
“If one chose to be an ox one could of course turn 
one’s back on the agonies of mankind and look after 
one’s own skin.” 

Finally, this argument ignores the simple fact that 
ethics derives from the distinctive human ability to 
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see a contradiction between how one lives and how 
one can, should, or ought to live. This is the only 
basis of any moral imperative, of any ethical principle 
whatsoever, and those who do not have it are neither 
moral nor immoral, but simple amoral. Not to see this 
is to fall into the trap of philosophical idealism which 
puts the idea of moral obligation in the sky or in the 
soul itself. Such idealist moral theories always derive 
ethics from something other than the concrete needs, 
hopes and desires of actual individuals and social 
groups. Christianity, like all other world religions 
with a strong ethical content, fails precisely to the ex¬ 
tent that it preaches to people an idea of what they 
ought to do instead of basing itself on what they must 
do if they are to solve their real problems and fulfill 
their real needs. 


What People Want 

The distinctive contribution of Marxism to ethical 
theory and the great moral issues of our time lies in 
its teaching that the key to world progress towards 
peace and freedom and a good life for all is not to be 
found in mere ideas of what is good, and right, and 
ought to be, but in the actual needs, hopes and desires 
of the great masses of people. It is they who are be¬ 
coming ever more conscious of the discrepancy be¬ 
tween what the world today, with its expanding sci¬ 
ence, technology and resultant productivity, can bring 
them, and the poverty, misery and educational and 
cultural backwardness under which they live. 

These people want for themselves only what they 
know it is possible for all to have—self-determination, 
mastery of their own resources, freedom to achieve 
higher material and cultural well-being. These masses 
of working people all over the earth are acting morally 
insofar as they are conscious of their goals and ends as 
truly human. Otherwise, however rightly they are act- 
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ing, they are simply pursuing their own interests. It 
was the genius of Marx and Engels to see the world's 
future, a truly human world, in the struggles arising 
from the needs of such masses rather than in the ab¬ 
stract ideals of religion and philosophy. It has become 
the task of theoreticians and practical leaders ever 
since to bring these two strains together—to bring to 
struggling masses, whether in South Vietnam, the 
Congo, Mississippi, Havana or New York, the clarity 
of moral ideals of a worthy humanity, and to bring to 
these time-honored, changing and often tarnished and 
abused ideals, the will and power and fortitude of 
such struggling masses. 

Individual moral goodness today is not good 
enough unless it includes a desire for a better and 
fuller life for all the people of the earth. It must want 
for people what they want for themselves, plus what¬ 
ever other values above those of good food, clothing, 
housing, health, social equality, dignity and peace, 
they may not yet want. To claim morality, we must 
want and seek for others all those things which men 
need to fulfill themselves: the development of those 
potentialities each can enjoy together with all his 
neighbors of the earth. 

Such a principle rules out certain ideals and actions, 
whether of individuals or of social groups. Race preju¬ 
dice and any form of racial or national discrimination 
are outlawed by this principle on its face. So is the 
treatment of any persons or groups as merely means 
to others’ ends. (Significantly, this was a key feature 
of Kant’s moral law.) Such a principle, of course, rules 
out any form of economic exploitation—whether the 
use of workers as a means of private profit or the ex¬ 
ploitation of the resources and wealth potential by 
one country of other peoples and countries. This for¬ 
bids imperialism, therefore, in any form, and capital¬ 
ism too, except in the limited places and times where. 
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under public control, it can still make some contribu¬ 
tion towards economic progress. Subjection of women 
to men, and therefore every expression and manifesta¬ 
tion of male supremacy must be eliminated as con¬ 
trary to the interests of one half of mankind and as 
incompatible with the achievement of the goals of the 
other half. So must nepotism be abolished and any 
abuse of existing or inherited status that deprives 
others of equal opportunity, whether to education, to 
the kind of work they are enabled to perform or to 
advancement in any realm of activity. 

All this has nothing in common with the idea of the 
equalization or pure identity of all people. It allows 
for all possible differences in individual endowments, 
interests, kinds and varieties of opportunity. This 
principle merely affirms that no individual, group, 
people or class shall enjoy opportunities or have priv¬ 
ileges the possession of which ipso facto deprives 
others of comparable advantages. 

Such is the content of moral obligation as it has 
been asserting itself in the modern world. It is in no 
way an expression of mere “ideal aims,” but of socially 
determined movements of masses of people. It is no 
abstract idea of what ought to be but the goal and 
aim of great national and peoples’ movements, 
whether socialist or communist, or simply for national 
liberation. The peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, together with workers and farmers in the in¬ 
dustrialized countries, are speaking up militantly and 
unmistakably. The world is changing with increasing 
rapidity. To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln’s comment 
on how the American people through their titanic 
Civil War overthrew the ethical concepts of the slave 
owners, which Lincoln summed up as the repudiation 
of the wolf’s “dictionary” definition of liberty, we can 
say that these great peoples’ movements of our time 
are repudiating the oppressors’ historical definitions 
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of right and wrong and are defining new ones that 
point towards a truly all-human ethics. 

The individual or group, in claiming moral jus¬ 
tification for their acts, must want or will such 
ideals. This implies conscious choice but it is not 
necessarily fully conscious. Those who act in accord¬ 
ance with the principles just outlined through up¬ 
bringing, habit or pure self-interest identical with the 
general human good are not acting less morally. True 
moral integrity, however, begins when the individual 
or group follows his or its avowed course even when 
it involves sacrifice of personal interests. Here is 
found the only practical criterion of sincerity. “The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot” of Tom 
Paine is the opportunist who embraces one or another 
good cause when it is compatible with the economic, 
social or other forms of advancement he seeks, but 
gives it up when it proves inconvenient. These are 
not "bad” people. They are either weak and vacillat¬ 
ing people who would like to be on the right side if it 
doesn’t entail any sacrifice, or they are merely self- 
seekers betting on what appears to be the winning 
horse. Since the latter do not fall under the concept of 
moral integrity, they need not be referred to further. 

It would be inane to attempt any kind of calculus 
of moral integrity, defined as loyalty to the general 
principles outlined above. Just as there is no sincero- 
meter, as Lenin once observed, so there is no integro- 
meter. Where, in the United States today, are all the 
people who struggled for ideals of peace, progress and 
brotherhood in the 1930’s and '40’s during the period 
of the New Deal and World War II? Most of them 
have remained true to their principles, but every 
gradation is to be found among the others—from 
those who simply found pleasanter pastures (mostly in 
the suburbs) to the betrayers, the professional in¬ 
formers who gave the kiss of Judas to those whose 
loyalty to the good as they saw it had no price. 
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Meaning of Integrity 

The form and content of moral obligation and in¬ 
tegrity today mean to the individual that he can find 
no satisfaction or pleasure in his life at the expense of 
other individuals, races and peoples. It means, too, as 
a corollary, that he cannot rest happy or contented as 
long as others, other persons, other peoples, are suffer¬ 
ing materially and spiritually. 

Living up to this ideal requires the following: 

(1) the positive willing of good for others that is at 
the expense of none (except for temporary harm and 
deprivation of present exploiters); 

(2) the desire to express this good in practice, even 
when contrary to one’s more immediate personal in¬ 
terests; 

(3) the refusal to betray this good and to become 
“an enemy of the people” for any reason whatsoever. 

In these principles lies the unity of men’s present- 
day hopes and aspirations with the relative timeless¬ 
ness and universality of traditional ethical teaching. 
One can apply them to every movement, religious, 
social or political, in history that won the allegiance 
and following of any significant body of people. Was 
this movement designed "to raise society to a higher 
level” or merely to aggrandize a few at the expense of 
the many? (Even this distinction in history is often 
relative, as in the case of the bourgeois revolutions.) 

These principles can be applied, too, to scientific 
and artistic movements. Could it not be said truthfully 
that every fighter and martyr for intellectual, scientific 
and artistic ideals was so because he believed in their 
truth, their objectivity, their universality, as opposed 
to narrow, sectarian, provincial views that sought to 
keep the sciences and the arts in the service of some 
class or ruling group whose interests represented 
something less than those of the whole of society? The 
latter require the placing of limits to scientific knowl- 
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edge of the world and to the forms and contents of the 
arts. 

One serious criticism of this is that no distinction is 
made between what any individual or group thinks is 
the good of mankind and what mankind’s good really 
is. The answer is that there is no infallible criterion— 
no bell rings when we are really right. But this be¬ 
comes, at once more a question of knowledge, of 
objective investigation through the methods of the 
sciences, than of ethics. There can be no question but 
that every crime in the book has been committed 
against mankind for the good of mankind. 

We must distinguish between honesty and hypoc¬ 
risy; between what people say about their motives, 
aims and intentions and their real motives and aims. 
This distinction is, nevertheless, a relative one as his¬ 
tory and daily life prove. We must also remember that 
those who wish well to their fellowmen have the re¬ 
sponsibility to know, as fully as possible, the likely 
outcome of their actions. As Aristotle taught, really to 
mean well requires the effort to investigate the likely 
consequence of our acts, to seek the appropriate means 
of doing well. 

There can be “do-gooders” who do not really mean 
well, just as there can be "mean-wellers” who do not 
do good. Stupidity and ignorance and errors of judg¬ 
ment concerning means and ends may be human 
enough but still stand in the way of virtue. A reason¬ 
able effort can be demanded of all “men of good will” 
to investigate and learn what is good for their fellow- 
men and how it can best be achieved. There is no 
guarantee that such effort will prove successful, but 
neither is there any justification for mistakes and 
blunders through the time honored and pious ejacula¬ 
tion that “he meant well.” If he or they had meant 
well enough they would have been at greater pains to 
ascertain and project the probable consequences of 
what they were doing. 
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In the last analysis, of course, we each have to judge 
for ourselves. In doing so we even have to make a 
distinction between our personal judgment and that 
accepted by the larger collective to which we adhere. 
We may need at times to waive our personal judg¬ 
ment in the interests of the beliefs and ends of the 
collective. Or we may have sufficient cause to reject 
the ends of the collective, or its means, in order to 
keep our own honesty and integrity. It is here, per¬ 
haps, that the principle “to thyself be true” makes 
ethical sense. We may have to judge between the er¬ 
rors or sins of the only too often impersonal collective 
or organization and the impossibility of individuals 
separately to achieve the desired goals. Clearly some 
middle course is required, as the forward looking 
among the existentialists have emphasized, for sig¬ 
nificant individual action for the highest possible 
ends, and adherence to groups which may involve 
some elements of compromise with principle. The 
only solution is the highest degree of individual vigi¬ 
lance and collective democracy. These require a 
greater participation in, and responsibility for, each 
collective on the part of its individual members, and 
at the same time a greater effort on the part of every 
organization or collective that has a worthy aim to 
ensure that it is operating with the greatest possible 
effectiveness for its achievement. 

The problem of moral integrity will always be with 
us. It will forever be taking new forms and discovering 
new problems. When, in the distant future, each in¬ 
dividual has become so identified with the whole hu¬ 
man race that its aims are his aims, its hopes are his 
hopes, its good his good, and vice versa, only then can 
it be said that if one is true to oneself one cannot 
then be false to any man. But such a state of affairs is 
not presently forseeable. It pertains more to angels 
than to men. We need to work for an earthly paradise 
rather than seek to inherit a heavenly one. The ethi- 
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cal problem of the good and the best can only be 
raised to ever higher and more worthy human levels. 
Moral integrity will change from the problems of dis¬ 
tinguishing saints from sinners, loyal humanists from 
betrayers of humanity, to one of distinguishing the 
degrees of identification of each person’s fullest ful¬ 
fillment and that of mankind as a whole. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Ends and Means: Which Justifies Which? 


In all history, those who worked for social change 
have been branded immoral by the defenders of the 
existing order. Although this is an old practice in 
recent times it has taken a new form. It is expressed in 
the accusation that those who oppose the status quo 
believe "the end justifies the means.” Often they 
merely ask the question: “Do you believe the end 
justifies the means?” But the question is often asked 
with malice aforethought, with the implication that 
those asked would sacrifice all moral principles in 
pursuing their goal—that they are without principle, 
unscrupulous and "Machiavellian.” 

Nevertheless this is a serious question and a serious 
charge. If one professes to believe that the end justi¬ 
fies the means then it is assumed that he will stop at 
nothing to attain his ends. No crime would supposedly 
be too monstrous. Lies, betrayal of pledges, blackmail, 
frame-up, murder, torture, mass annihilation—all 
these would be taken in stride as mere incidents in 
the pursuit of the end. That there have been such 
fanatics in many historical movements no one can 
deny. On the other hand, that Roman slavery and 
European feudalism accepted no restraints in their 
desperate efforts to save their system is a recognized 
fact of history. One need only remember the methods 
used by Rome for the suppression of slave revolts and 
those of the epoch of the Inquisition to save feudal¬ 
ism. Has not all war been carried on by the principle, 
“the end justifies the means,” or “everything for vic¬ 
tory?” To be sure, poison gas was not used by agree- 
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ment in World War II, but then atomic bombs were. 
Is there anyone in the world who believes that war 
has become less horrible today because of the moral 
progress of mankind; that nations would sacrifice vic¬ 
tory to morality? 

But this is not the real context in which the ques¬ 
tion of means and ends arises in our time, and never 
before has the question been so insistent. It was 
brought into prominence in the course of the world’s 
first socialist revolution when the Soviets under Lenin 
not only took power but fought for half a decade to 
suppress counter-revolution aided by foreign interven¬ 
tion. They confiscated all industry and nationalized 
the land. Not since the “Reign of Terror” of the 
French Revolution had so many thinking people 
been so jolted by such cataclysmic social changes. 

During the ensuing years the “Russian Experi¬ 
ment,” as it was frequently called, won staunch 
friends and fervent enemies the world over. The con¬ 
flict between them almost always ended, on the part 
of Soviet defamers, with such statements as that of a 
contemporary U.S. Congressman: “The Communists 
believe that there is no right or wrong, no good or 
evil, no truth in the world.” The friends of Soviet 
Communism accused its enemies of hypocrisy, while 
the enemies accused the friends of the monstrous vio¬ 
lation of the moral law that holds the end justifies the 
means. 

A number of people recalled Mark Twain’s famous 
passage on the French Revolution’s “Reign of Terror” 
in his A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court: 

"There were two ‘Reigns of Terror,’ if we would 
but remember and consider it; the one wrought mur¬ 
der in hot passion, the other in heartless cold blood; 
the one lasted mere months, the other had lasted a 
thousand years; the one inflicted death upon ten thou¬ 
sand persons, the other upon a hundred millions: but 
our shudders are all for the ‘horrors’ of the minor 
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Terror, the momentary Terror, so to speak. ... A 
city cemetery could contain the coffins filled by that 
brief Terror which we all have been taught to shiver 
at and mourn over; but all France could hardly con¬ 
tain the coffins filled by that older and real Terror— 
that unspeakably bitter and awful Terror which none 
of us has been taught to see in its vastness or pity as it 
deserves." 

Twain wrote here a damning indictment of the 
moral hypocrisy involved in the condemnation of the 
Terror. He did not, however, answer the most impor¬ 
tant question: was this the best, the only or the most 
effective means of changing the social order and of 
redressing age-old grievances and wrongs? Was it the 
best way of laying a durable foundation for continued 
progress? Is it enough to say that a whole body of 
bloody acts was justified by the evils that went before? 
Twain’s passionate defense, in fact, does not really 
affirm that the end justifies the means but rather that 
the beginning or background does. His argument may 
at first seem to proceed not from the end but the be¬ 
ginning, not from the results to be achieved but from 
pre-existing conditions. Can these, however, be sepa¬ 
rated? The same old question still remains. 

A serious examination of this question is therefore 
required. But if we have learned anything, it is that it 
must be examined in the context of historical move¬ 
ments and, concretely today, in terms of the vast his¬ 
toric struggles now taking place throughout the whole 
world. 

The ‘‘free-world’’ leaders accuse the Soviet Union, 
China and the other socialist countries of guiding 
themselves by the principle that the end justifies the 
means. They accused the Egyptians of doing the same 
in unilaterally abrogating the Suez Canal Conven¬ 
tions. The Cyprus terrorists were condemned as be¬ 
lieving that any means is justified by the end they 
sought, as were the Kenya Mau-Maus, and of course 
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the Algerian rebels against French colonial rule and 
the Castro rebellion against Batista and U.S. domina¬ 
tion. Today it is the Pathet Lao in Laos, the “Viet 
Cong” in South Vietnam, the “rebels” in the Congo, 
and those actively fighting to end Negro segregation 
in the states of the former U.S. confederacy, whose 
“ends-means” morality is questioned. The supporters 
of the imperialist system would, contrariwise, have us 
believe that they, the ruling circles of United States, 
Britain, France and West Germany, not only do not 
believe that the end justifies the means but they would 
sacrifice anything and everything for the sake of moral 
principles—principles which they are prepared to 
back up by force and violence whenever and wherever 
necessary. 

But does the end justify the means? The simplest 
answer is that the question is unanswerable in this 
form. Everybody believes that some ends justify some 
means. Nobody believes that any end justifies any 
means. And all agree that nothing but an end can 
justify a means. As we shall see each is defined only 
by its relation to the other. 

There are many acts regarded as abhorrent by man¬ 
kind generally, but there is scarcely one of these that 
some people somewhere, or all people everywhere, do 
not believe to be justified under some circumstances 
for some good end. We do not believe it right to take 
another’s life, but our laws justify killing in self- 
defense; we use the electric chair and gas chamber to 
punish various crimes; and we still honor as heroes 
those who kill the greatest number of the enemy in 
battle. War is increasingly recognized as a terrible 
evil, but there is scarcely a people or a government on 
earth that would not resort to arms under some de¬ 
terminate circumstances for some end regarded as 
justifying war’s horrors. 

Official social doctrine holds it wrong to resist civil 
authority, but the Boston clergyman Jonathan May- 
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hew preached a sermon in 1750 commemorating the 
beheading of Charles I, saying that for a nation to rise 
and resist their prince when he tyrannizes over them 
“is making use of the means, and the only means, 
which God has put into their power for mutual and 
self-defense.” And another American, Henry David 
Thoreau, defended civil disobedience in an essay that 
influenced Tolstoy in Russia, Gandhi in India and 
the Reverend Martin Luther King and other leaders 
in the struggle for Negro rights in the United States 
today. 

No people or nation has ever abrogated its right to 
use every means in its power to achieve its liberation 
and there is no society which forbids itself the means 
necessary for its maintenance or perpetuation. 

The question: “Does the end justify the means?” is 
too abstract to be intelligently discussed. As Corliss 
Lamont has well said, to ask it is like asking whether 
any object is worth its price. No sane person would 
dream of answering such a question. He would ask, 
rather, what objects are being talked about and what 
price is being asked for them. The very posing of the 
question in this universal and abstract form puts it 
into the class of such questions as “Is Life worth liv¬ 
ing?” This was once answered in a popular American 
magazine with the quip: “Not if that’s the way you 
feel about it.” The real question, of course, concerns 
the kind of life that is worth living and the circum¬ 
stances under which it is lived. As Hegel once wrote: 
“Life has a value only when it has something valuable 
as its object,” which is to say that the value of life can 
be found only in life itself. Asking the question in 
this generalized form already raises insoluble prob¬ 
lems. The same is true of the question whether the 
end justifies the means. Means are good only when 
they have good as their end. But this brings us only 
to the threshold of the problem. 
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Interrelation of Means and Ends 

What is meant by “means” and “ends”? Both terms 
must be recognized as relative—as relative as up and 
down, right and left, inner and outer. “Means” are 
means to an end, ways of achieving something desired. 
As Joseph Dietzgen observed a century ago we eat to 
live, but inasmuch as one of the necessities and pleas¬ 
ures of living is eating, we live to eat too. “Means” 
can be defined only in relation to “ends” and vice 
versa. We domesticate animals for our food. Cows are 
raised to be slaughtered, not as an end in themselves. 
Yet for many Hindus cows are sacred and must not be 
killed for human use. But how they live is not con¬ 
sidered important and the late Prime Minister Nehru 
often told his countrymen that Indian cows lead a 
much more miserable existence than those in countries 
where they are not so much revered. 

Our ordinary understanding of the term “means” is 
of something not good in itself but necessary to 
achieve something else that is itself good. But what is 
good in and of itself, good as an end only? This is the 
central question that the classic moralists and philoso¬ 
phers have sought to answer for ages. Is it Plato’s 
eternal and absolute justice (which comes close to 
everyone keeping in his place)? Or is it pleasure or 
the greatest total amount of happiness? Or is Kant’s 
“good will” the only thing in the world that can be 
called good? For idealists it has always been con¬ 
formity to some eternal principle far removed from 
the realities of actual life. For pre-Marxist materialists 
it was only too often the mere pleasure of the moment 
or a state of mind, from the tranquillity of Epicurus 
to the universal love of Feuerbach. For Marxists it can 
be nothing more nor less than people living well, liv¬ 
ing ever better materially and culturally, and ever 
freer to develop their own capacities or potentialities 
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in harmony with the development of those of all other 
people. 

The classic German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
taught that men should be treated as ends only, never 
as means. This would have been a revolutionary prin¬ 
ciple if applied to capitalist society, for as Marx 
pointed out in his Theories of Surplus Value, the 
central distinction between the capitalist and socialist 
conceptions of the relation of the worker to produc¬ 
tion is that in the first the worker appears as what he 
really is in capitalist production, “a mere means of 
production; not as an end in himself and the goal of 
production.” But Kant never thought of applying his 
general principle so concretely. On the contrary, he 
inconsistently proceeded to sacrifice human life on the 
altar of his abstract moral law, rather than have 
morality serve to improve and enrich human life. This 
is the inevitable result of believing in any “good in 
itself” outside of the actual context of human life un¬ 
der specific conditions of its existence. 

For any dynamic point of view, as opposed to the 
static positions of most classic philosophy and tradi¬ 
tional religion, the only “good in itself” is movement 
in a defined direction. It is not something you have 
reached and enjoy forever after, but rather the striv¬ 
ing after greater fulfillment of existent possibilities 
and the further extension of such. If the only “good 
in itself” is such movement in a determinate direction 
it follows that in real life means and ends are dialec¬ 
tically interrelated. Every good is not a final resting 
place but a state or stage in mankind’s never ceasing 
struggle. As such it is a precondition, a starting point 
or a means towards a further good or end. John 
Dewey and American pragmatists have taken the same 
dialectical approach to means and ends. They have 
this dynamic conception of direction but strikingly 
fail to define it. As a result, any movement and process 
becomes good for them as movement per se rather 
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than as movement towards a definite and rationally 
definable goal. Thus they glorify movement without 
direction as opposed to traditional idealism which was 
satisfied with end or goal without movement. 

But progress, as movement in a good direction, must 
be defined. It is in the light of such definition that we 
must conceive and evaluate some of the great achieve¬ 
ments of the early modern bourgeois world, from its 
extraordinary development of the forces of production 
to the achievement of political democracy. The par¬ 
liamentary system, free and universal suffrage, the 
secret ballot, are ends for which immense historical 
struggles were waged. In the same category are such 
legal safeguards as habeas corpus, trial by jury, the 
right of non-self-incrimination, the independence of 
the judiciary, and many others. It is not at issue here 
whether these always work as they are supposed to, or 
how they are used in perverted forms to uphold the 
capitalist system. The point is that they are things for 
which people fought, and as protections of individual 
rights against arbitrary misuse of power they are good 
in themselves. But their essential virtue consists not 
simply in protecting the liberties of given individuals, 
as good as that is. They are good primarily as means 
by which people can safely and freely work for further 
goods by processes of democratic social change. They 
are good, in short, for the point to which they have 
brought us and are good again as means to a still 
better life. 

Every progressive social movement reveals the dia¬ 
lectical inseparability of means and ends. In order to 
achieve their independence the American people had 
to assert themselves. They had to exercise their inde¬ 
pendence in order to fight for it. They had to organize 
Committees of Correspondence, Sons of Liberty, and 
so on. The organizing activities were means to the end 
they sought, but inasmuch as they were themselves ex- 
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pressions of the people’s growing unity and strength 
they were an integral part of the end itself. 

In the same way, Egypt’s taking over the Suez Canal 
was a means to the strengthening of the Egyptian 
economy and became of assistance in building the 
Aswan Dam. With even greater certainty it was an end 
in itself with respect to the struggles of the colonial 
and semi-colonial world against imperialism, giving 
these countries new confidence, new solidarity, new 
allies. Castro’s overthrow of the Batista government in 
Cuba and the establishment of the power of Cuba’s 
workers and farmers was an even more striking ex¬ 
ample of means passing over into ends and of ends 
finding appropriate means. Means and ends are thus 
always inter-connected, each becoming transformed 
into the other as phases of the historic process. 

This interrelation of means and ends in no way im¬ 
plies that any end justifies any means. It implies 
rather that means and ends are so inextricably con¬ 
nected that the question cannot be answered by any 
simple “yes” or “no.” The common opinion of man¬ 
kind supports this. Just as it believes that some actions 
are justified by the results they bring about, it equally 
insists that there are some things that should and 
must not be done for no matter what end. But this is 
precisely where the real difficulty arises. What is it 
that must not be done no matter how good the end? 
What is so bad in itself that it cannot be done for any 
cause, however noble, and under whatever conditions 
such a cause must be pursued? What are the criteria 
for determining what means are justified by what 
ends? 

This is the real question before us, rather than the 
abstract one: “Does the end justify the means?” Its 
answer, furthermore, requires an analysis of the stand¬ 
ards for judging the goodness or justification of means 
and of ends equally. Clearly there is no way by which 
we can ascertain whether a given end justifies a given 
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means other than by standards or principles by which 
both means and ends can be weighed. Means A may be 
unacceptable for end X and justifiable for end Y, and 
so on round the alphabet. The beginning of the an¬ 
swer to the question of the relation of the two lies in 
the proposition that while nothing can justify a means 
but an end, it in no wise follows that any end justi¬ 
fies any means. 

The only concrete form of the question, therefore, 
is: Given accepted ends how can we determine what 
means are justified by them? 

This can be put in simpler terms. Suppose we all 
agree on a broad social goal as good. This means, of 
course, as Spinoza insisted, that we really want it. This 
qualification immediately eliminates any fraudulent 
mouthing of phrases about how good something 
would be if only we didn’t have to make any sacrifices 
to achieve it. The goal may be anything from desegre¬ 
gation to national independence, or from the elimina¬ 
tion of illiteracy to socialism. Then it will be possible 
to discuss quite clearly and objectively the best way of 
reaching it. We could, of course, differ greatly on this, 
but still not make accusations of moral nihilism 
against one another in the process. On the other hand, 
conceivably we could agree on what are proper ways 
of going anywhere but be unable to come to any 
agreement as to where it is good to go. Each side 
could then say rightfully that the other has no moral 
objective. 

Now suppose we should all agree that a given end 
was supremely good for mankind, but disagreed hope¬ 
lessly on whether it was attainable without violating 
fundamental standards concerning means. 

We would then be in a most serious dilemma from 
which we would have to escape either by (1) re¬ 
evaluating the end as the highest good; (2) changing 
our standards of acceptable means; or (3) finding new 
means by which the agreed upon end can be achieved. 
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Such is the position of many in the world today who 
“theoretically” accept the goal of socialism but have 
been shocked by many of the means employed in the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. Clearly we 
cannot rest on the horns of this dilemma [alternatives 
(1) and (2)] but must find means both appropriate to 
the end and in harmony with the deep-seated moral 
principles of the widest masses of people. Otherwise, 
we are left in one case with means without ends, and 
in the other with ends without means. Here we can 
paraphrase Kant’s famous dictum on percepts and 
concepts, and say that means without ends are blind, 
and ends without means are empty. 

To achieve any great and long-range historical 
goals, such as the bourgeois democratic societies of 
England, France and the United States, the ending of 
slavery in the United States, the military defeat of the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis—a planned and compre¬ 
hensive program of action is indispensable. Such a 
program itself reveals the unity of means and ends, 
inasmuch as it must, at one and the same time, present 
the goal sought and the measures required to reach it. 
We must ask two major questions of any such long- 
range program and the measures involved in the effort 
to achieve it. 

The Adequacy of Means 

The first question to be asked is: Are the means 
adequate to the given end and such as to achieve it 
most effectively? This of course can never be com¬ 
pletely known. But we can and must demand that 
they be means which give the highest possible guaran¬ 
tee of adequacy in reaching the goal. Such adequacy 
and effectiveness, too, cannot be judged in the abstract 
but only in terms of the concrete circumstances of a 
given situation. They must be evaluated in relation to 
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the range of possibilities allowed by existing condi¬ 
tions. 

No morally sensitive or politically mature person 
would support terrorist methods when democratic 
processes allow for mass organization and struggle. 
But when there are no other possible means, as in the 
case of South Vietnam, South Africa and Algeria prior 
to independence from France, support comes from 
many who would otherwise oppose the means used. 
Such struggles for freedom and self-government, for 
land or nation, cannot be judged by fixed and im¬ 
mutable standards borrowed from other places and 
times under different circumstances and with different 
levels of the development of moral concepts and atti¬ 
tudes. Neither can they be judged apart from the 
methods of the oppressors. 

While terrorism violates all normal codes of moral 
behavior, it was unconditionally supported by the 
most morally sensitive people when used against the 
Nazis by resistance forces in the occupied countries. 
At the same time, the brutal methods used by Ku- 
kluxers and other rabid Southern anti-integrationists 
strike all decent people with horror not merely be¬ 
cause of the beatings and bombings and shootings but 
because their ends are so miserably evil. They have 
had all the forces of the law behind them but the 
moment the Negro people and federal law oppose 
special privileges these whites have "enjoyed” as a 
heritage of slavery, they defy law, order and the rights 
of all others, whether these constitute a minority or 
majority. If on the other hand the Negro people had 
no other recourse, no other method of struggle open 
to them, then the only course possible would be the 
armed defense of their rights. And the moral con¬ 
science of most of mankind would support them. The 
question here is clearly not “Does the end justify the 
means?” but another question altogether, "Which 
side are you on?” 
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The criteria of the effectiveness and adequacy of the 
means employed is more complex than first appears. 
The Boston Tea Party was scarcely an effective means 
of keeping tea out of the American Colonies but by 
dramatizing the issue of British-imposed import duties 
it became a powerful stimulus towards resistance. 
John Brown's raid on Harper’s Ferry was of itself a 
most inadequate means towards the liberation of the 
slaves. It failed dismally to liberate anyone and 
brought increased repression and terror in its wake. 
Yet its impact on the moral conscience of millions 
made it play a great historical role in the movement 
which ultimately destroyed the slave power. 

The second question to be asked of any proposed 
program is: are its means such as not to corrupt or 
destroy the end desired by the very effort to achieve it? 
This question is really inseparable from the first, be¬ 
cause if the means used are such as to pervert the very 
end sought then they are not means of reaching it. 
This has been a special accusation against Marxists 
and the whole Marxist revolutionary program, 
namely, that the means by which it proposes to 
achieve socialism are such as not to bring genuine 
socialism but some form of bureaucratic state with its 
attendant entrenched vested interests. 

Marxists have tended to ignore this argument until 
recent years or to dismiss it much too lightly. The 
principle, however, is a sound one, inasmuch as it is 
certainly possible theoretically to defeat the very 
thing one is striving for in the process of striving for 
it. Every psychologist and psychiatrist knows that 
people often use methods to win the sympathy or love 
of others which are doomed by their nature to defeat 
themselves and to alienate those whose affection is 
sought. Early Christianity was certainly changed into 
something quite different from its original character 
by some of the means employed to win converts and 
to build the Church. Certain trade unions have been 
built by means which did not bring the desired bene- 
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fits for the workers but became organizations run by a 
few officials for their own power and fortune. Only 
the active participation of the rank and file in the 
affairs of their union through democratic processes 
can guarantee the real ends for which unions are 
organized. 

Such, too, was the great danger inherent in the 
Stalin regime with its violation of civil rights during 
twenty years or more. Fortunately, socialism proved 
too vigorous to be destroyed by these aberrant means 
used purportedly for defending and consolidating it. 
But the danger was there, fostered by means in con¬ 
tradiction to the end sought. The “tragedy of Stalin” 
was that his devotion to the cause of socialism became 
so intertwined with his love of power that he was led 
to employ means that threatened the very goal he 
thought he was seeking to achieve. Marxists through¬ 
out the world had believed that the theories of Marx 
and Lenin, coupled with the release of mass energy 
and increase of democracy for working people, pro¬ 
vided a built-in guarantee against tyranny and one- 
man dictatorship in the building of socialism. The 
shortcoming of such thought lay not in the belief that 
the end justifies the means but rather in a too ready 
pragmatic acceptance of whatever was done so long 
as it appeared to “work.” 

These questions of the relations of means and ends 
are found everywhere in all religious, national or class 
struggles. The problems are inherent in any effort to 
move from one state of things to another. Those who 
seek no change have no such problems. They do 
whatever they do to maintain things as they are. 
Their means, too, are subject to the same examination 
as has just been made. But they never trouble to make 
such an examination. They may use effective or in¬ 
effective means to preserve, let us say, feudalism or 
capitalism. They themselves lose no sleep over such a 
theoretical question as whether “the end justifies the 
means.” 
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Both of the questions raised concerning the rela¬ 
tions of means and ends are found everywhere in 
labor and trade union struggles. Is feather-bedding 
the best means for labor to fight the inroads of auto- 
mation? For the owners of industry it is solely a ques¬ 
tion of profits. For labor it is the question of the 
means to maintain jobs, keep security and in the long 
run maintain labor standards and strong unions. A 
similar analysis could be made of the use of force and 
violence by labor when confronted with violence from 
the employers. Was the workers’ physical resistance an 
effective means of combating employer organized vi- I 
olence? If so, would not its justification be judged 
principally along class lines? 

People ask, of course, but isn’t there a right and a 
wrong to this? Suppose some goons did beat up pickets 
and the police arrested the pickets and not the goons 
—does that justify the strikers in attacking employees 
who are not members of the union and who are 
merely exercising their “legitimate” right to work? 
Such discussions often end with the pious ejacula¬ 
tion: “Two wrongs don’t make a right.” The New 
York Times repeated this platitude for the x-thou- 
sandth time when Einstein suggested in the days of 
Senator McCarthy that intellectuals should refuse to 
testify before Congressional Committees. An observa¬ 
tion which might be pedagogically useful in settling 
squabbles of children is scarcely adequate in solving 
historically important social issues such as those in¬ 
volved in intellectual freedom, racial equality or the 
organization of labor. In all these areas the argument 
is less over the means used than over the ends sought. 

Both of these principles, distinguished only for the 
sake of convenience, come down ultimately to the 
same thing. Assuming good ends there are still effec¬ 
tive and ineffective methods of working for them. 
There are means which ensure their goal and means 
which, while temporarily expedient, endanger the 
goal. There can be faster and slower ways of moving 
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—always a potent source of disagreement. Methods 
can be so slow, the tempo so cautious as to quell all 
enthusiasm and create apathy on one side and 
strengthen the position of the enemy on the other. 
Then there is the opposite—a too hasty, inadequately 
prepared means to an end. It may whip up quick en¬ 
thusiasm but unless the groundwork is well laid and 
there is strong organization behind it, the movement 
easily peters out, setting back rather than advancing 
the real struggle. What is wrong with timidity and 
overcautiousness, as with foolhardiness and inade¬ 
quate preparation, is the maladjustment of means to 
ends, their ineffectiveness and inadequacy. The strug¬ 
gle for Negro rights in the United States, the world¬ 
wide anti-imperialist struggle, and the movement for 
socialism in many countries all involve these tactical 
problems of tempo often misrepresented as moral 
questions of ends and means. 

Thus far, nothing or little has been said that is dis¬ 
tinctively Marxist. These general principles have been 
shared by broad strata of people as well as by leading 
thinkers. All allegations and accusations notwith¬ 
standing, Marxists have no special position on this 
question of means and ends. More than most others, 
perhaps, Marxists recognize their dialectical inter¬ 
relation, a recognition which arises both from the 
conscious use of the dialectical method and from a 
consistently historical approach to all social phe¬ 
nomena. Further, as materialists, Marxists are more 
down to earth than are other schools of thought and 
seek to analyze all social movements and forces in 
terms of their concrete material foundations. They do 
not make the mistake of accepting on face value the 
alleged motives or goals of any social group or class. 
Marx and Engels once expressed this succinctly with 
regard to traditional historians: 

“Whilst in ordinary life every shopkeeper is very 
well able to distinguish between what somebody pro¬ 
fesses to be and what he really is, our historians have 
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not yet won even this trivial insight. They take every 
epoch at its word and believe that everything it says 
and imagines about itself is true.” (German Ideology, 
Pt. I). 

Marxists thus do not accept on face value the claims 
of the ideologists of imperialism that they are for 
world freedom, that they seek to help the under¬ 
developed countries to achieve industrialization, or 
that they are enemies of colonialism. But no more 
than anyone else do Marxists believe and teach that 
“the end justifies the means.” No less than anyone else, 
they believe that it is right and proper and necessary 
to do certain things, and not to do others, to protect 
and further certain fundamental human goods. 

Marxists are more keenly aware than most people of 
the conflict of forces in social movement and the re¬ 
sultant fact that what are good ends for some are bad 
for others. This was also implied in Frederick Doug¬ 
lass’ classic statement: “Without struggle there is no 
progress,” for there is no struggle unless there are 
opposed sides with different and opposed ends. Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, too, expressed this beautifully when he 
said in Baltimore in 1864: 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s 
throat, for which the sheep thanks the shepherd as 
his liberator, while the wolf denounces him for the 
same act, as the destroyer of liberty. . . . Hence we be¬ 
hold the process by which thousands are daily passing 
from under the yoke of bondage hailed by some as 
the advance of liberty and bewailed by others as the 
destruction of all liberty.” 

The Means and Ends of Socialism 

There is no theoretical difference between such a 
position and that of Marxists except that Marxism has 
made new applications of these ideas of progress 
through struggle and of the conflict in ethical judg- 
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ments of opposed sides or classes. With regard to the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, Marxism 
makes two positive moral affirmations, based upon its 
whole analysis of political economy and human 
history: 

(1) That the goal of socialism is a most worthy and 
noble goal, freeing mankind for the first time in re¬ 
corded history of the evils of exploitation of man by 
man, and thereby establishing the basis for true hu¬ 
man brotherhood and equality, universal peace, and 
opening up vast vistas of human progress. 

(2) That the means by which socialism can be 
achieved are determined not only by the nature of 
socialism as the end but also by the nature of capitalist 
state power, the degree of democratic development, 
the relative strength of the opposing forces, specific 
situations, and so on. 

This latter is the point at which all the arguments 
on the subject of means and ends arise today and 
around which they focus. If the means of achieving 
socialism were to be entirely determined by the na¬ 
ture of socialism, all would be easy. There would be 
no class struggle and no question of means and ends. 
But the fact is that it is also determined by the nature 
of capitalism with all its means of perpetuating itself 
—from its control of the whole apparatus of the state 
and the media of mass propaganda to the threat of 
fascism and nuclear war. The capitalist class will not 
be persuaded by reason or example that it is a hin¬ 
drance to social progress and should therefore resign. 
It can only be replaced by a people which wants not 
only to supplant the existent capitalist class but to 
eliminate the whole capitalist system. 

Capitalism cannot be defeated on its own terms by 
means determined by its historically evolved ideas and 
structure. By such means power can shift only from 
one group of capitalists to another. In the semi¬ 
colonial world this change occurs through putsches 
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and palace revolutions. All the CIA operations and 
all the Tshombes in the world can never bring a new 
system of society. They can never bring more than a 
change in the rulers, not in the social-economic order. 

An historic illustration of this principle is found in 
the American anti-slavery struggle. If the methods of 
the slaves, the free Negroes, and their white Aboli¬ 
tionist supporters had been entirely determined by 
and taken over from the nature of slave society, the 
method of struggle would have been one of unmiti¬ 
gated terror and the goal could not have been other 
than the physical annihilation of all slave owners or 
their enslavement. But, historically, this has rarely 
been the accepted aim of an oppressed people, any 
more than the means they employed were derived 
simply from existing conditions. Slaves otherwise, an¬ 
cient or modem, would have sought only to be slave 
owners, serfs only to be feudal lords, and workers only 
to be capitalists with their present employers as their 
workers. 

All such struggles, on the contrary, are movements 
towards another form of social organization involving 
the broadening of the base of power and greater free¬ 
dom for a greater number. They must therefore em¬ 
ploy methods which already represent essential fea¬ 
tures of the new order and involve the broadening of 
participation in various forms of political and eco¬ 
nomic life. Yet the means of achieving a new form of 
society are determined in part by the existing social 
structure, by the institutions that already stand con¬ 
demned. This is the defense Thoreau made when he 
answered the attacks against the methods of the aboli¬ 
tionists by declaring in his famous essay, Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, that if the remedy was worse than the evil 
it was the fault of the government that supported 
slavery. "It makes it worse,” he said. Similarly, it is 
not only the nature of freedom from any form of op- 
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pression that determines the means required to achieve 
it, but also the nature of the oppressing society. 

Such, for example, is the two-fold problem of the 
movement towards socialism. It has to be won and 
consolidated with means appropriate to its nature— 
the fullest development of democratic processes and 
the fullest participation of all working people and 
their supporters in the determination of all the con¬ 
ditions of life. On the other hand it must be recog¬ 
nized that this movement towards socialism takes 
place in a society ruled by a minority that is rapacious, 
ruthless and desperate in its efforts to maintain its 
economic, political and social domination. As C. 
Wright Mills said, the “Power Elite” rules by “the 
higher immorality.” Yet it is only in such an immoral 
world that the moral goals of socialism can be 
achieved, and that world determines in large part the 
means that alone can achieve it. 


Bad Means and Good Ends 

It is easy to say that bad means cannot lead to good 
ends, but simply to say so leaves us precisely where 
we started. We first have to agree upon criteria of 
good and bad in relation to both means and ends. And 
here no simple formulas and no abstractions are pos¬ 
sible. Nothing justifies a means except an end, but the 
phrase “the end justifies the means” is, as Hegel 
pointed out, in itself and on its face “trivial and 
pointless.” To which Hegel added, with the French 
Revolution in mind: “The phrase, ‘If the end is right, 
so is the means’ is a tautology, since the means is pre¬ 
cisely that which is nothing in itself but is for the 
sake of something else, and therein, i.e., in the end, 
has its purpose and worth—provided of course it be 
truly a means.” Hegel is saying simply that it is point¬ 
less to say either that the end does or does not justify 
the means—as pointless as saying "a planet is a 
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planet.” Both terms must be analyzed concretely and 
objectively in terms of the specific social-historical 
context. 

The accusation that some people and movements 
believe the end justifies the means is an especially 
potent instrument for maintaining the status quo. By 
its very nature it operates to defend the existing order 
which always has a monopoly on the “means” and has 
no end but its own perpetuation. The charge is used 
most frequently to turn attention away from the aims 
of the opponents by the hypocritical abhorrence of 
their means, real or alleged. It is always the other side, 
the unpopular side, that is supposed to believe the 
end justifies the means. It is a false accusation from 
the very beginning and comes with ill grace from 
those who continually threaten the world with nu¬ 
clear war, massive retaliation, etc. It would never be 
made were there not irreconcilable disagreements over 
the ends that are sought. 

When such disagreement is basic and profound it 
can be analyzed only in terms of progressive or reac¬ 
tionary forces and directions, not in terms of any pre¬ 
sumed ethical absolutes. This has been true of all 
great historical movements and is equally true of the 
working class, national liberation, and anti-imperialist 
struggles of our time. All the great organization move¬ 
ments of labor in the United States have been met by 
the employers not only with force and violence but 
also with the charge of immorality, the charge that 
the workers or the union leaders stop at nothing to 
attain their objectives. The Negro people, similarly, in 
their present historic battle for freedom and equality 
are met constantly with violence on one hand and the 
charge that they are overstepping the bounds of 
proper methods on the other. Even though it may be 
conceded right and proper for workers or national 
minorities or colonial peoples to seek better condi¬ 
tions, they are supposed to do so only in accordance 
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with the rules their very oppressors make. "Two 
wrongs do not make a right” is piously pronounced by 
those in high places against every militant action no 
matter how peaceful. What ends justify what means 
is fundamentally a question of class and status and 
will be determined ultimately by history, which Hegel 
called “the world's court of judgment that sits on the 
actions of peoples and nations.” 

Finally, it must always be borne in mind that great 
social movements involving the actions of masses of 
people, such as the Cromwellian and French Revolu¬ 
tions, the Russian Revolution of 1917, or the vast 
Asian-African liberation struggles of the present day, 
do not follow neat blueprints and do not occur in 
terms of the wishes of any single group or person. 
There is in such upsurges and outbursts of mass en¬ 
ergy and action something primeval and cataclysmic. 
Powerful forces are released which do not conform to 
abstract rules or principles. The degree to which they 
do depends on circumstances of place and time, the 
goals aimed at, the existent structure or institutions of 
society they are opposing, the nature and quality of 
the leadership, and so on. In the long run such move¬ 
ments can be judged only in the way Mark Twain 
judged the French revolutionary “Reign of Terror” 
in the passage quoted earlier. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the days when age- 
old evils can be righted only by such means as the 
Terror Twain speaks of are coming to an end. This 
depends, of course, upon the degree present and future 
societies open up and keep open the channels of peace¬ 
ful democratic change. A few things, however, are 
becoming clearer every day. The means to social prog¬ 
ress must be adequate to their end or there will be no 
progress. They must also be in basic harmony with 
their end or a quite different state of things from that 
desired will be brought about. Means must be as fully 
as possible, in the given circumstances, integral with 
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their end so that they genuinely lead towards it and 
not somewhere else. This requires the fullest and 
freest give and take of discussion and access to the 
channels of communication. It requires the broaden¬ 
ing of democracy, scrupulous respect for the genuine 
moral convictions of mankind, and constant vigilance 
against the tendency towards pragmatic success- 
mongering. The problem of the relations of means 
and ends will be solved not by moral strictures but by 
the advance of mankind towards a freer, fuller, and 
more democratic life for all people. 







CHAPTER SIX 


The Meaning of Progress 


All judgments of right and wrong, better and worse, 
point towards some goal or desired end. For much of 
mankind, until the past few centuries, this goal was 
either the maintenance of things as they were, or the 
return to an idyllic past. Occasionally, however, the 
idea of what “ought” to be went beyond the present 
into an imagined future. It aimed at something never 
yet known on earth by projecting an idea of how men 
could live and of what society could and should be¬ 
come. It is with such an idea of becoming, or progress, 
that a truly human ethics properly begins. 

Talk of ethics without an idea of direction (prog¬ 
ress) is empty and vain. It reduces ethics simply to 
the norms of a given society and the requirements for 
its perpetuation. Talk of progress, on the other hand, 
without a serious search for the deepest realizable 
human values, is shallow and meretricious. There can 
be computers and automatic machines but what good 
are they if they can give us only bigger and gaudier 
World’s Fairs, more traffic jams, more over-crowded 
cities, more trivialities and superfluities, and at the 
same time bypass a large segment of the people, leav¬ 
ing them in hopeless destitution. 

Most of the earth’s peoples, indeed, never conceived 
a distinctly better future. They had no more idea of 
such a future than they had of their own past, of their 
development from remote and primitive ancestors. 
The Greek historian Thucydides expressed a new and 
rare idea when he wrote that “the early Greeks had 
a manner of life similar to that of barbarians today.” 
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He may have had no idea of future development but 
he at least recognized the fact of past progress. Civili¬ 
zation was better than barbarism and men had made 
this advance through their activities. Unfortunately, 
neither Thucydides nor his contemporaries could 
envision further development of Greek society. 

It might be argued that the Romans had an idea 
of progress. But insofar as they had such an idea it 
was limited to an extension of Roman life, culture 
and power over ever wider areas, and confined itself 
to greater military power, longer and better roads, 
more amphitheaters and more slaves. It completely 
ignored all ideas of cultural and scientific develop¬ 
ment as well as concern with raising the living stand¬ 
ards of the masses of Romans and subject peoples. 
Analogies to this are not hard to find today. The 
prevailing capitalist conception of progress, especially 
in its American form, is quite similar. It includes 
little besides more automobiles, more super-high¬ 
ways, more Levi t towns, and more and bigger super¬ 
markets and shopping centers. It is strong on quantity 
but weak on quality. 

If the idea of progress is to mean anything, if it is 
to be an ethical concept at all, it must have qualita¬ 
tive as well as quantitative features. It cannot be 
limited simply to more things, or more people or 
greater affluence, but must ask penetrating questions 
as to the goals of human life. For this it must examine 
the best of such goals developed through the ages. 
Some of these will be found obsolete and meaningless. 
Others, thanks to the first and second industrial revo¬ 
lutions, will be found possible of fulfillment for the 
first time for all people everywhere. 

In an earlier chapter we saw that there is no per¬ 
sonal ethics without the individual’s projection of an 
idea of what he wants to become, of the kind of life 
he wants to live. Similarly, there can be no meaning¬ 
ful concept of world progress until people achieve 
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and share an ideal of what life for all the peoples of 
the earth should be. 

Up to the present time there have been two sub¬ 
stitutes for such world wide peoples’ goals. The first 
is the religious teaching of the absolute equality of all 
human souls in the eyes of God. This has, however, 
been more concerned with saving these “equal” souls 
for heaven than in helping them to provide them¬ 
selves a good life on earth. 

The second surrogate for a genuine all-human ethic 
is that supplied by the industrialists and bankers of 
the imperialist countries. While religion tends to 
limit its ideal of human good to a never-never land, 
the great owners and managers of industrial and 
agricultural production, from steel to telephones, 
from aluminum to automobiles, from oil and coal to 
sugar, coffee and cotton, limit it to their own pocket- 
books. For them the only index of progress is that 
registered on the stockmarket and in the rate of 
profit accruing from their investments. 

There are two distinct standpoints from which 
ideas of progress can be judged as there are two 
worlds of which they are the reflection. One is the 
world of working people in factories and farms, 
mines and ships, stores, schools and hospitals. Their 
conceptions of a better life and world are necessarily 
vastly different from those of the others. They want 
to work less hard and long simply to exist. They want 
to live rather than merely exist and to have the bene¬ 
fits of the comforts and opportunities that the in¬ 
dustrial revolution has made possible. They see prog¬ 
ress in terms of health, housing, education, cultural 
opportunities and leisure to recreate themselves. They 
want a better life as a result of their labor in produc¬ 
ing life’s necessities and serving its well-being. The 
others see these producers of the world’s wealth as 
only means to an end, and their end is solely the 
enhancement of their own wealth, power and prestige. 
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The Denial of Progress 

These diametrically opposed conceptions of prog¬ 
ress have one important thing in common. They agree 
on the desirability and necessity of the employment 
of available technological developments for the in¬ 
crease of material goods, no matter how they differ 
on how this increase should be distributed and 
utilized. But there is a “third force” that denies the 
value of material progress altogether. The neo-Tho- 
reauians, for example, for whom Ghandi became an 
historic symbol, see in the industrial revolution noth¬ 
ing but a step backward, a step away from man’s 
pristine innocence, the true Garden of Eden. With 
considerable justification they see men in the service 
of machines instead of machines in the service of 
men. “Things are in the saddle,” not men, some 
complain. But when they base this judgment on the 
machines rather than on the social-economic rela¬ 
tions of men in using them, they are asking us to 
regard the industrial revolution as man’s second 
“Fall” and to go back voluntarily to the squalor, 
poverty, ignorance and disease of earlier times. 

Such is the position of Joseph Wood Krutch in his 
Human Nature and the Human Condition when he 
implies that all the world’s present ills are the result 
of the new scientific way of thinking that developed 
in Europe in the 16th and 17th centuries. Parentheti¬ 
cally, Thoreau knew better than his present-day fol¬ 
lowers. When he first visited a New England shoe 
factory he thought immediately of how the Indians 
had to make shoes entirely by hand and decided that 
this was a better way of making shoes. Then he as¬ 
tringently commented that the trouble was that the 
factory was not set up to make shoes but to make 
money. 

The apostles of what has come to be called the 
“human predicament” despair over our absorption 
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in material goods. They deplore the substitution of 
the concept “standard of living” for that of “the good 
life.” They properly resent the emphasis on con¬ 
sumption for the sake of production to keep our 
economy from collapsing, instead of making pro¬ 
duction serve the real needs of the consumers. Krutch’s 
gloom deepens when he concludes that socialism and 
communism are no better than capitalism. They too, 
he thinks, concentrate on the production of material 
goods rather than on the conditions required for a 
good life—a life in which man’s truest and highest 
values can be achieved. 

In reality this is a denial of all possibility of prog¬ 
ress. Gone are the hopes and aspirations of the 
original and creative thinkers from the 16th century 
through the 19th. These modern descendants who 
can prophesy only gloom have lost the courage of 
conviction their forbears had. They see only the 
machine and the evils it has produced in the past and 
can produce in the future. They fail to envision a pro¬ 
gram for the use of the machine for genuine human 
ends. In the light of Descartes’ ringing declaration of 
man’s independence they appear as moral and in¬ 
tellectual pygmies. Descartes wrote more than three 
centuries ago that when we have such understanding 
of the cosmos as artisans have of their limited areas 
of knowledge and activity we shall “thus render our¬ 
selves the lords and possessors of nature.” 

Such is the challenge to everyone who wants to 
move forward. Just as men will not use inferior tools 
when they have learned to make and use better ones, 
neither will industry, regardless of the particular 
economic relationships that exist, fail to make use of 
the best and latest techniques available for the pro¬ 
duction of the necessities of life. These are the instru¬ 
ments with which man controls his relationships to 
nature to make his life both possible and pleasant. 
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Without them, as Thomas Hobbes said, life is “nasty, 
brutish, and short.” 

The mere improvement of the tools and machines 
that provide the satisfaction of man’s material needs 
cannot, however, define progress. Progress is not more 
science and more techniques unless they are guided 
and controlled by worthy human aims. Progress is 
not merely more things or even more food per hour 
of labor or acreage, but without these there can be 
no progress. No people who have tasted something 
better will be satisfied with something poorer. Old 
propeller planes which once took men from coast to 
coast and round the world have become obsolete, and 
who would prefer them to modern jets? The relation¬ 
ship of the old family doctor to his patients may have 
been most pleasant but no one who has experienced a 
modern medical center with one’s personal physician 
but also with specialists and laboratories, would want 
to go back to the family doctor. No one who has an 
electric refrigerator would willingly revert to the old 
icechest. A thousand such examples could be given 
of irreversible trends and directions. 

No matter how many sweet things sophisticates can 
say about what they like to call “native” life and how 
much better it is than what we “civilized” people 
have, they do not prefer it for themselves. There are 
people who say that Polynesians, Malayans or Carib- 
beans are so much happier than we are. What if 
their average life-span is very much shorter than ours! 
They get more pleasure out of their short lives than 
we do out of our long ones. But few if any people 
who speak this way show any sign of desiring to trade 
their lives of comfort and luxury for those whose 
simplicity and happiness they extol. They would 
rather talk about the beauty and simplicity of the 
“simple life” than live it. The whole idea is a fraud 
and a delusion. With all the banalities and absurdi¬ 
ties of modem bourgeois life, we will not willingly 
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exchange it for all the glories of all the underprivi¬ 
leged and underdeveloped societies of the world. 

What such people are really complaining about is 
that progress, economic and industrial, has failed 
dismally to bring them many of the satisfactions of 
life they deeply desire. They live in a natural-social- 
historical vacuum. They find pleasure neither in the 
areas of nature they have left unspoiled, in other 
people, in the wretched cities they have helped create, 
nor in belonging to a uniquely important epoch in 
man’s historical development. 

Too often today we are caught in the false dilemma 
created by those who believe in progress but make it 
purely material and quantitative, and those who deny 
it altogether. Those who deny its desirability either 
look upon all things past with nostalgia or think the 
present the consummation of all historical develop¬ 
ment. Innumerable phrases in our language, from 
those of “the good old days” to “the American Way 
of Life,” represent this love of the past or of things 
as they are. There has always been this conservative 
trend in human life and as has been noted it is a 
necessary constituent of organized society and even of 
rational and ordered progress. Nevertheless, taken by 
itself, it leads only to stagnation and decay. Progres¬ 
sives—properly defined as those who believe progress 
is both desirable and possible—on the other hand, 
look towards the future rather than merely dreaming 
about past “Golden Ages” and lost Atlantises. 

Professor J. B. Bury, historian of the idea of prog¬ 
ress, tried a few decades ago to break down the idea 
into some of its component elements. Those who 
believe in it, he says, believe “that civilization has 
moved, is moving, and will move in a desirable direc¬ 
tion.” This requires, he continues, that we know what 
the desirable direction is. He then expresses the com- 
monsense view that “the desirable outcome of human 
development would be a condition of society in which 
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all the inhabitants of the planet would enjoy a per¬ 
fectly happy existence.” This undefined and undefin- 
able phrase “perfectly happy existence” like “the great¬ 
est good of the greatest number” is a particularly 
British non-contribution to the subject under discus¬ 
sion. Bury concludes his definition of progress with the 
statement: “But it is impossible to be sure that civiliza¬ 
tion is moving in the right direction to realize this aim” 
(The Idea of Progress, p. 2). He draws one further 
implication. The process must arise out of man’s 
“psychical and social nature,” otherwise it might not 
continue. 

We can distinguish from Bury’s definition four 
requirements for a belief in progress: 

(1) We must know (or believe) that civilization is 
moving in a direction. 

(2) We must believe that this direction is desirable, 
that is, good. This involves, of course, a moral judg¬ 
ment that what is desired is in fact desirable and that 
what is desirable is good. 

(3) We can and do know what is desired or desir¬ 
able. 

(4) The historical movement towards progress 
comes through the process of man’s own individual 
and social development and not through any outside 
plan or intervention. This rules out all religious and 
idealist theories of progress, from those of Christianity 
to the dialectical unfolding of the Weltgeist or world- 
spirit of Hegel. 

Professor Bury has made noteworthy contributions 
to the idea of progress, but unless they are placed on 
a solid material foundation, and are seen dialectically, 
his requirements for an objective, realistic theory of 
progress cannot be realized. On what possible grounds, 
for example, can we believe that civilization is mov¬ 
ing towards greater good? Further, how is this pos¬ 
sible through man’s own psychological and social 
nature? The answers to these questions require both 
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a theory of ethics and a theory of historical movement 
that is not to be found in Bury’s work. Can there be 
an objective theory of human good rather than Bury’s 
subjective “perfectly happy existence” (which would 
certainly bring an end to all progress), and a theory 
of historical movement that both explains how past 
progress has come about and helps mankind to work 
towards further progress? 

Bourgeois ethical thought has notably failed to 
provide any adequate objective ethical theory and 
today, for the most part, either confesses its failure 
or prides itself on having no such theory. The same 
is true of bourgeois theories of history. A widely 
accepted one makes it essentially repetitive and cycli¬ 
cal. This necessarily conceives progress as only a pass¬ 
ing phase of the historical process, forever doomed to 
be followed by retrogression. Another regards it as 
real and natural, but as occuring through purely 
mechanical and non-human means. For the first, prog¬ 
ress is ephemeral, doomed forever to be succeeded 
by decline. For the second, it is fated by the nature 
of things and occurs apart from all human needs and 
hopes, ideas and action. In neither of the two main 
forms of this latter theory does progress have any 
distinctively human meaning. Whether it occurs be¬ 
cause it is inherent in matter to achieve ever more 
complex aggregates or it comes about by natural 
selection operating blindly through purely biological 
causation, it has nothing to do with man and he can 
have nothing to do with it. 

Following upon, and deeply influenced by the 
French Revolution, Hegel developed a philosophy of 
history that put the idea of progress, defined as free¬ 
dom, at its core. History moves toward the realization 
of freedom, Hegel believed, but he did so on the 
basis of two unacceptable premises. The first of these 
was that history moves towards greater freedom (a 
term he never satisfactorily defined) because it is the 
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nature of spirit to so move and history is the unfold¬ 
ing of the eternal Idea or World Spirit. The second 
was that the driving force of this movement is the 
interests and passions of great men. Hegel explained 
only lamely how these “world historical” men move 
history forward towards greater freedom. They were 
the men, he said, who knew what was “ripe for 
development,” but what was ripe and why it was, 
Hegel blithely passed over. 


Marxist Theory of Progress 

Much of Marxism centers around Marx’s efforts to 
give a realistic explanation of progress and to resolve 
Hegel's dichotomy between direction and driving 
force. To do this Marx had to resolve the following 
problems, among others: 

Is there an overall and ascertainable direction of 
historical development? 

Is this good, that is, in accord with the highest 
ethical ideals men have achieved and can further 
develop in the future? 

Is such direction or progress in any way definable 
and measureable? 

What are the forces that make history move in this 
direction? 

How does this movement proceed—in what manner, 
by what kinds of steps or stages or zigzags? 

Let us answer the last question first. The naive 
approach sees progress as mere accretion, as merely 
more of the same thing brought about by additions 
taking place within the same basic framework. This is 
true of course, within given systems and limits. Once 
a certain framework has arisen, progress takes place 
within it, adding or refining more of the same ele¬ 
ments. This can readily be seen in given social, sci¬ 
entific and artistic systems. Once, for example, the 
economic, social and scientific stage that ushered in 
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the industrial revolution was reached, enormous prog¬ 
ress was achieved within the framework of bourgeois 
relations. Musical development proceeds along given 
lines during a particular musical epoch, as say from 
Handel, Bach and his sons, to Gluck, Mozart and 
Haydn. Painting, too, can be seen as developing 
within accepted and relatively fixed styles and forms 
through several centuries until the French impres¬ 
sionists ushered in a radically new tradition. Astron¬ 
omy made considerable progress in refinement and 
details from Ptolemy to the 16th century, but then 
with Copernicus it entered an entirely new era. In¬ 
numerable more examples could be given. 

It is obvious at once that all such instances of 
growth and development start and stop with revolu¬ 
tionary changes—changes that are of a different order 
entirely from the mere straight line conception of 
progress commonly pictured. Process and development 
must be seen not only as moving within fixed frame¬ 
works but also as breaking out of them and creating 
new structures or systems. In such changes as those 
from feudalism to capitalism or from capitalism to 
socialism a new framework or system emerges that 
was not contained in the old but yet dependent upon 
and derived from it. The industrial revolution was 
long in preparation but constituted a revolutionary 
change nonetheless. The same is true of automation 
commonly called the second industrial revolution. 

In society, the sciences and the arts we find pre¬ 
cisely the same phenomenon: great nodal points 
marked by sharp breaks from the past and the open¬ 
ing up of new lines of development. Copernicus and 
Kepler, Galileo and Newton, Darwin and Wallace, 
Rutherford and Bohr, the Curies and Einstein repre¬ 
sent just such turning points in the sciences, and their 
counterparts can readily be found in all other areas 
of creative activity. In all such epochal changes that 
are the outcome of a situation of strife, the ascendancy 
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of one side is not a return to the previously existing 
state of things. A radical change does not take us back 
to an earlier form—some features that have been 
discarded may reappear on a new level. New modem 
art forms are not the return to primitive art any more 
than socialism is a return to communal tribal society. 

What makes history move in a given direction? 
Marx and Engels felt that this movement in modern 
times was towards the achievement of a society free 
from the exploitation of man by man, but they be¬ 
lieved this only because of their reading of history. 
Such a future would eventuate not because of a 
“World Soul” or the ideas and actions of great men, 
but through the needs and interests of masses of men 
surrounded by obsolete social institutions and rela¬ 
tionships that have failed to achieve their promised 
goals. The assurance of such a future, Marxists be¬ 
lieve, depends upon men and can be achieved only 
by them. 

Progress is rooted in man’s nature and the fact that 
he must labor to live, that he must enter into rela¬ 
tions with nature and other men to produce the 
necessities and luxuries of life. On the level of his 
relations to nature man always and everywhere (ex¬ 
cept in limited areas and times in which he is in¬ 
hibited by religious or other social restraints and 
taboos) tries to improve the tools he needs to deal 
with nature. 

The American historian, Charles A. Beard, ex¬ 
pressed this Marxist idea eloquently in his introduc- I 
tion to the American edition (1931) of Bury’s The 
Idea of Progress: “there is something intrinsic in 
technology which seems to promise it indefinite opera¬ 
tion. First of all there is nothing final about it. The 
solution of one problem in technology nearly always 
opens up new problems for exploration. . . . Then 
the passionate quest of mankind for physical com¬ 
fort, security, health, and well-being generally is be- 
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hind the exploratory organs of technology. Until 
people prefer hunger rather than plenty, disease 
rather than health, technology will continue to be 
dynamic. At all events it has behind it man’s insati¬ 
able curiosity which leads him to search the heavens 
with telescopes, dive to the bottom of the sea, and 
explore atomic worlds. Curiosity would have to die 
out in human nature before technology could become 
stagnant, stopping the progress of science and in¬ 
dustry.” (p. xxiv.) 

Some thirty years later Beard’s statement sounds 
prophetic even though somewhat naive. There is 
more than curiosity involved in exploration of 
“atomic worlds” and searching “the heavens with 
telescopes.” Since Beard wrote, men have exploded 
nuclear weapons and photographed the other side of 
the moon and our visible side at close range. It may 
be unfortunate that these and so many other develop¬ 
ments of the present decade are not pure products 
of “man's insatiable curiosity” but are rather an in¬ 
tegral feature of the struggle between two opposed 
social systems. The “space race” is less a matter of 
disinterested scientific discovery than of national pres¬ 
tige and the class struggle on a world scale. But these 
things, too, are part of the same historical techno¬ 
logical drive that can move society forward, in spite 
of the increasing danger of their destroying mankind 
altogether. 

On the level of man’s relations with his fellows in 
securing the necessities and conveniences of life men 
ask and answer: Do I live the way I want to live? Am 
I prevented from living a better life by natural con¬ 
ditions or by the prevailing form of human relations? 
The two questions are intertwined and change under 
changed social systems. 

People’s ideas of how they want to live, after the 
most elementary biological requirements are met, are 
determined by the existing social-economic relations. 
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Peoples in tribal societies have vastly different ideas 
of a good life for themselves than people under the 
various forms of feudalism, east and west. Similarly, 
while having in common the desire for the conveni¬ 
ences and comforts that industrialization and mass 
production make possible, people under socialism and 
capitalism will differ immensely in their conception 
of a good life. 

The second question can be asked only when man’s 
ability to control at least some of his relations to 
nature by irrigation, fertilization, water supply, sani¬ 
tation, etc., have been established. When people be¬ 
come conscious of these possibilities they not only 
enlarge their ideas of how they want to live but begin 
to ask what it is that prevents them from achieving 
their goals. 

The struggle of classes (which Marx vehemently 
denied having either invented or discovered), develops 
precisely as larger bodies of men conclude that the 
social institutions imposed upon them are preventing 
them from living the life that would otherwise be 
possible. It was Marx’s greatest insight that he saw 
history moving toward more effective means of or¬ 
ganizing society in relation to the development of the 
forces and instruments of production. The human 
drive for the improvement of the tools or forces by 
which men wrest their life from nature is, however, 
not synchronous with an urge to change institutions 
for the most efficient use of these forces of production. 
Thus Marx wrote: 

“At a certain stage of their development, the ma¬ 
terial forces of production in society come in conflict 
with the existing relations of production, or—what is 
but a legal expression for the same thing—with the 
property relations within which they had been at work 
before. From forms of development of the forces of 
production these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
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comes the period of social revolution.” (Critique of 
Political Economy, p. 12.) 

The first three problems of history Marx sought to 
resolve can be considered together. 

Does history have an ascertainable direction? 

Is that direction good ? 

Is it in any way definable or measureable? 


Parodies of Marxism 

It is essential to begin by ridding ourselves of some 
of the more common misrepresentations and parodies 
of Marxism. 

The first is that Marxian dialectics operates as the 
guarantor of progress. This is so absurd that it would 
not be worth mentioning unless it were so widespread 
in the “best" intellectual circles. These critics would 
make an abstract formula, one that Hegel himself 
made fun of—thesis, antithesis, synthesis—the cause 
of historical movement and the determinant of its 
direction. This is a most un-materialist and un-dia- 
lectical approach. For Marxism dialectics neither 
makes progress nor guarantees it. It has nothing to 
do with it, in fact, save for serving as a method for 
analyzing it and occasionally for predicting it. 

A kind of corollary of this distortion is the argu¬ 
ment that Marxist social prediction is completely un¬ 
scientific because Marxists do not merely wait for 
things to happen but act to bring changes about. H. B. 
Acton, in his The Illusion of the Epoch, asks if 
Marxist historical predictions may be regarded as 
extrapolations from the present state of society? His 
answer is that the only predictions that have any 
value are those that indicate future revolutions. These 
are events, however, “that Marxists are trying their 
utmost to bring about and may, therefore, succeed in 
making true.” Such predictions Acton dismisses as 
having no scientific interest inasmuch as they do not 
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“arise from a correct analysis of the subject-matter” 
(p. 258). 

But is there a contradiction between believing in 
progress and working for it? Acton allows his anti- 
Marxist bias to lead him into error in his generaliza¬ 
tion concerning scientific predictions. “Subject mat¬ 
ter” in any field whatsoever also includes possible 
actions. All scientific hypotheses run: “if I do such and 
such, perform this or that experiment, focus my 
telescope on one or another portion of the heavens, 
then I should expect such and such results.” It re¬ 
quires an enormous amount of knowledge of subject 
matter to take close-up pictures of the moon (not to 
mention landing men there) but all the knowledge of 
subject matter would be impotent and not even 
“knowledge” unless the predictions were verified in 
practice. If one believes that conditions are ripe for 
the achievement of a certain goal, from a communist 
revolution in Russia, China or Cuba, to independence 
for countries in Asia and Africa, or desegregation in 
the United States, and then acts in concert with others 
to achieve the predicted results, wherein has one 
failed to be scientific? One would be unscientific only 
if, through insufficient knowledge of subject matter 
one picked the wrong time, the wrong means or an 
impossible end. This peculiar theory of science would 
actually deny the possibility of any science of society 
and history because they exist only through the 
actions of people. 

The second common criticism of Marxism is that 
it denies any role to ideas in history. If this were the 
case one could ask why Marx spent his whole life 
trying to spread his ideas. As a young man he said 
that “Theory becomes a powerful weapon when it 
seizes hold of the masses.” His distinctive contribution 
was to challenge the notion that ideas are self-origi¬ 
nating in the individual mind apart from the totality 
of external circumstances and the ideological com- 
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plex existing at any given time. Neither he nor 
Engels denied the role and force of ethical motives 
and ideas. They insisted on asking, however, from 
what these motives come and what are the conditions 
which make them an historical force. To Marxists, 
ideas, including ethical ones, are extremely impor¬ 
tant and, indeed, indispensable for human develop¬ 
ment and progress, but they have determinate condi¬ 
tions both for their origin and their influence. 

The third most common misconception of the 
Marxist theory of history is that it denies accidents 
or chance; that it has a monolithic view of history 
which sees it as simply the unfolding of a pre-existent 
plan or the blind product of historical forces. Marx 
and Engels insisted all their lives on the opposite. 
Nothing that happens is pre-determined but occurs 
through the conditions under which men live and 
the ideas that arise and sway men’s minds as a result 
of changes men make in these conditions. 

No one has ever presented this un-Marxist view 
more absurdly than the much publicized historian, 
Arnold Toynbee. He derives the Marxist theory of 
historical movement from Marx’s unconscious absorp¬ 
tion in the Jewish religious tradition. Toynbee writes: 
“The distinctively Jewish (or perhaps Zoroastrian) 
element in the traditional religious inspiration of 
Marxism is the vision of a violent revolution which is 
inevitable because it is the decree, and irresistible be¬ 
cause it is the work of God himself. . . . Marx has 
taken the Goddess ‘Historical Necessity’ in place of 
Yahweh for his omnipotent deity, and the internal 
proletariat of the modern Western world in place of 
Jewry.” (A Study of History, vol. V, 178/.) 

Frequently Marx also has been represented as be¬ 
lieving that the future is good because it is inevitable, 
that is, what will come about in the future is good 
because it is the way history inevitably will move. 
This is to say, of course, that Marx and Marxism have 
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no moral standards whatsoever by which to judge as 
good the historical development they arbitrarily call 
progress. Marxism is accused, in short, of dispensing 
with all moral considerations and of assuming that 
what happens necessarily is all that can possibly be 
meant by good. 

Bertrand Russell, in his History of Western Phi¬ 
losophy, expressed this position quite cogently: “It is 
only because of the belief in the inevitability of prog¬ 
ress that Marx thought it possible to dispense with 
ethical considerations. If socialism was coming, it 
must be an improvement. He would have readily ad¬ 
mitted that it would not seem to be an improvement 
to landowners or capitalists, but that only showed 
that they were out of harmony with the dialectic 
movement of the time.” (p. 788.) 

Two interesting but mistaken assumptions underlie 
Russell’s view of Marxism. The first is that progress 
is inevitable. In other words, come hell or high water, 
nuclear warfare or an externally caused cataclysm 
that destroyed the earth, progress would necessarily 
still occur. The second unwarranted assumption is 
that what comes is good apart from any and all pos¬ 
sible ethical considerations. 

Although the “inevitability of socialism” has been 
a widely used phrase among Marxists, there is no 
justification for foisting this on Marx except meta¬ 
phorically. Marxists believe that socialism is in¬ 
evitable only in the sense that it is inevitable that 
men should seek to make improved tools, as Charles 
Beard affirmed in the passage quoted earlier, or in 
the sense that it is inevitable that the sun will rise 
tomorrow. The latter belief is the consequence of our 
knowledge of the laws of the solar system and is de¬ 
pendent on the scientific knowledge we have of the 
earth’s diurnal rotation on its axis, barring, of course, 
presently unknown possible interferences. Socialism 
is inevitable only in the sense that, given sufficient 
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time and the continuation of what Marx believed were 
inherent contradictions in capitalism, mankind’s con¬ 
stant struggle for a better life, involving the elimina¬ 
tion of these contradictions, would bring about the 
supplanting of capitalism by socialism on a world 
scale. No more need be made than this of the Marxist 
idea that socialism will be the future form of man’s 
economic relationships. It certainly does not mean 
the inevitability of the automatic progression of so¬ 
ciety from one form to another. 

The writers who try to deny any moral considera¬ 
tions to Marx and Marxism always end up (or begin) 
by overstressing Marx’s indebtedness to Hegel and 
then misinterpret Hegel. They begin by interpreting 
Hegel as teaching that whatever is is right (which 
Heine and Engels, as well as virtually all Hegelian 
scholars, have refuted repeatedly) and then hold that 
Marx taught that whatever will be for that very 
reason will be right. Their conclusion is that Marxism 
has no moral philosophy except that derived from 
the concept of historical inevitability. This whole 
refutation of Marx (see, for example, K.R. Popper: 
The Open Society and its Enemies, and Robert 
Tucker, Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx) is based 
on the absurd presumption that Marx affirms that 
just as we cannot resist the forces of gravity we can¬ 
not resist socialist revolution, and that because both 
are “inevitable” both are irresistible and therefore 
right. 

Such criticisms are highly prejudiced. Half the time 
Marx is accused of having no ethics and the other 
half of not being able to approach economics scien¬ 
tifically because of his ethical bias. It was Marx’s 
belief, from his earliest philosophical writings on 
Hegel and his The Economic and Philosophical Man¬ 
uscripts of 1844, that other things being equal a 
society without exploitation is better than one that is 
exploitative. And he meant by exploitation any form 
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of society, slave, feudal or capitalist, which enabled 
some of its members, by the possession of land or 
capital, to live at the expense of others and to control 
their labor. He hated poverty, misery and man’s 
alienation from himself in the drudgery of incessant 
labor without meaning or interest. In a fully coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth, he believed, man would find 
himself and attain true human dignity. 


Progress and Freedom 

Marx and Engels have given us clear statements of 
what they meant by progress, and they used for it the 
ethical term, freedom. 

Engels defined freedom in his Anti-Duhring com¬ 
pletely in terms of movement rather than in terms of 
any state man has achieved or will ever reach. It is 
a direction and a goal and everything that helps man¬ 
kind to move towards that goal is progressive, every¬ 
thing that moves him in the opposite direction is re¬ 
actionary. Opposing any idea of freedom as consisting 
in a "free will” given man once and for all by the 
gods, Engels made freedom a continuing product of 
man’s own efforts. He wrote: 

"Freedom does not consist in the dream of inde¬ 
pendence of natural laws, but in the knowledge of 
these laws, and in the possibility this gives of making 
them work systematically towards definite ends. . . . 
Freedom therefore consists in the control over our¬ 
selves and over external nature which is founded on 
knowledge of natural necessity; it is therefore neces¬ 
sarily a product of historical development” (p. 125). 

It is important to note that Engels does not mean 
by "control over ourselves” merely the individual’s 
self-control, although he probably means that too, but 
also the control by men collectively of the totality of 
their social, economic and political relationships. 
Certainly, men have had very little of this kind of 
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control, for few would be so bold as to claim that our 
institutions and relationships were entirely the prod¬ 
uct of rational human thought and planning. In¬ 
sofar, for example, as economic crises, unemployment 
and war occur quite contrary to our desires, we do 
not have that control in which freedom consists. From 
this standpoint we are equally short of freedom if 
people go hungry because the science of agronomy 
and agricultural mechanization have not reached the 
point where we can produce all the food needed, or 
if sufficient food can be produced but does not reach 
the people who need it through the inadequacy of 
human arrangements. 

Engels goes on to say that “each step forward in 
civilization was a step towards freedom” (read prog¬ 
ress) and two of his examples are the discovery by 
early man of the production of fire by friction and 
the modem discovery of the steam engine. He might 
also have given the discovery of the written word and 
of the alphabet, and the invention of the printing 
press. Moreover, he believes that the modern harness¬ 
ing of power to production, today going far beyond 
the steam engine, represents forces “which alone 
make possible a state of society in which there are 
no longer class distinctions or anxiety over the means 
of subsistence for the individual, and in which for the 
first time there can be talk of real human freedom and 
of an existence in harmony with the established laws 
of nature” ( Anti-Diihring, pp. 125/). 

Discussing freedom in another context altogether 
(in the third volume of Capital), Marx gives a further 
insight into that highest moral ideal, the movement 
towards which constitutes progress. Here he makes it 
lie “beyond the sphere of material production" inas¬ 
much as savage and civilized men alike must "wrestle 
with nature” by one or another form of labor. But do 
we do this rationally, with the least expenditure of 
energy and under conditions most adequate and 
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worthy of human nature? Even so, he adds, “it al¬ 
ways remains a realm of necessity.” Then he writes: 
“Beyond it begins that development of human power, 
which is its own end, the true realm of freedom, 
which, however, can flourish only upon that realm of 
necessity as its basis. The shortening of the working 
day is its fundamental premise” (pp. 954/). 

If the development of man’s capacities is the end- 
in-itself we must ask what these capacities are and 
how we are to know what they are. The simplest and 
truest answer is that we do not know. We know only 
the great things and ideas the minds of men have 
produced up to the present. Man’s achievements in 
the sciences and the arts are written large for all to 
see. The arts and crafts of Asia and Africa and of the 
American Indians we admire as representing signifi¬ 
cant expressions of the human spirit. In ebony and 
granite, in pictures and dancing, in legends and tales, 
man has revealed some of his innate capacities. He 
has revealed still others in the more ‘sophisticated’ 
arts of historic times. When we realize that the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt and Mexico, the cathedrals and temples 
of Europe and Asia, were products of high inspiration 
together with horrible exploitation, we can well pause 
before we put any limits or try to give any explicit 
direction to what men can and will do when all men 
become ends-in-themselves. When production ceases 
to be only a means to the profit and self aggrandize¬ 
ment of a few, and man becomes the aim of produc¬ 
tion, the people of such a world will be far better 
able than we or any men who have ever lived to 
determine their highest and most significant powers. 

When hunger, want and disease are banished from 
the earth, when suspicion and hostility—racial, na¬ 
tional, ideological—between peoples is replaced by 
brotherhood and mutual aid, and no man seeks for 
himself anything he does not also want for his neigh¬ 
bor, and—to paraphrase Spinoza—finds pleasure only 
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in those things which each can enjoy without injury 
to others, men will have infinitely richer conceptions 
of their powers and capabilities than we can dream 
of. Neither our contemporary cities and suburbs nor 
rural life could possibly fulfill such men’s and 
women’s ideals. There will no longer be two cultures 
but one, and the arts will be informed by the sciences 
and the sciences enriched by the arts. Both will be 
expressions of man’s interests and needs, and their 
mutual fructification will keep society from self-satis¬ 
faction and stagnation. 

Such an idea of progress is a dream only to the 
short-sighted and the narrow-minded. If it be a dream 
then the men who were the best products of their 
ages have always dreamt it. Does it have an objective, 
scientific basis? It does if the Marxist prediction is 
correct that new forms of society are now possible 
through the achievements of the industrial revolution, 
and are necessary if modem civilization is not to 
destroy itself completely. Finally, as much a dream as 
it may be, it is not a dream of a "promised land” in 
which all are perfectly happy and there are no prob¬ 
lems and contradictions to be resolved. Rather it is 
the dream of a world in which ethics as the theory 
of the good life constantly expands until all ques¬ 
tions of individual life and social structures and poli¬ 
cies are explicitly ethical and subject to examination 
in ethical terms. It is also the idea of a world in which 
mankind can rationally and collectively agree on the 
realms of individual freedom and social responsibility 
—a subject so dear to the heart of existentialists— 
solely in terms of the richest and fullest development 
of the potentialities of all. 

Marx said that the first condition of freedom is the 
shortening of the working day. In this second half of 
the 20th century with the threat of nuclear war, the 
first condition of freedom is not so much the shorten¬ 
ing of the working day as of there being men and days 
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in which they can work. If such war is averted then 
men will be “free” to struggle for the achievement of 
decent living standards, good medical care, education, 
housing and opportunity for useful and satisfying 
employment for everyone. And in addition to these 
things, Marxism challenges men to seek access for 
everyone to all the facilities the earth can provide 
for the creative use of leisure: travel, sports, tools and 
equipment for all the arts and crafts—recreation, in 
short, in the literal sense of the word. Such recreation 
would not be the humdrum relief from the tedium 
of boring toil but would bring into play man’s crea¬ 
tive capacities. 

Marxists believe that these goals will be realizable 
only through the public ownership and control of 
the means of production and distribution. A con¬ 
comitant of this is the rational control of what is 
produced and how it is produced in the interests of 
all society rather than for the benefit of private 
owners. 

Such a transformation of society and of all moral 
values is a stupendous task, requiring the activity 
of many generations. Yet it is being struggled for 
throughout the world today. Every demand, struggle, 
even riot, of those who are now oppressed and down¬ 
trodden, for the right to equality and dignity, to 
enjoy the good things the earth can provide, marks a 
step toward progress. Marxists believe that these de¬ 
mands of masses of people can be achieved only when 
mankind collectively abolishes the idea that anyone 
has the right to live off money or land through the 
exploitation of those who are without land and 
money. Once such an idea is abolished the elimination 
of exploitation is sure to follow. Those who have 
heretofore developed the earth’s resources for their 
own profit have long outlived their usefulness. They 
not only are no longer necessary for progress but are 
encumbrances in a world that wants to move forward, 
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and has no hope of doing so except by removing them 
from their positions of power and control. 

The statements of Marx and Engels that with the 
socialist transformation of society mankind moves 
from the prehistoric to the historic era of man provide 
one more insight into their idea of progress. Society 
has moved forward, there has been progress, but 
through blind forces and dimly conceived ideas. Prog¬ 
ress will truly begin when men and nations and ulti¬ 
mately a world commonwealth will, through every 
democratic means possible, plan this future for the 
fulfillment of mankind’s ever-growing ideals of what 
human life can and should be on this earth. 


Science and Values 

What human life can and should be increasingly 
will be determined by the sciences: physical, bio¬ 
logical, psychological and social. As Professor Abra¬ 
ham Edel has said: 

“This does not mean that ‘Science gives us values.’ 
Science does not create values, only men create values. 
Science does not give us virtues, but men grow virtues. 
Science does not give us goals, but men use their 
knowledge to broaden and refine and increasingly to 
achieve their human aims. And they use their grow¬ 
ing knowledge of themselves to work out what their 
aims are and to distinguish increasingly the spurious 
from the genuine. A full scientific understanding thus 
molds their way of looking at the world. They see 
themselves at every point as active creators out of 
the past and into the future.” (Ethical Judgment, p. 
339.) 

Only too often it is believed and asserted that 
science can not tell us where we want or ought to go 
but can tell us only how to get there. Those who hold 
this position almost invariably believe, too, that 
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science can give us only facts about the world but 
can tell us nothing about man’s nature and highest 
goals. Both these related views were challenged by 
Gerald L. K. Piel, publisher of the Scientific American, 
in an address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1953. Mr. Piel said: 
“people must be shown that science is concerned with 
the ends as well as with the means of human life; that 
through increased understanding of himself and the 
world around him, man may expect to set himself 
free from the residues of superstition and ignorance 
which still darken his existence; that in the expand¬ 
ing horizons of knowledge he will find motivations 
and objectives for his actions which are worthy of 
his natural endowment.” (Science in the Cause of 
Man, pp. 39/.) 

While these ideas on the relation of science to 
ethical values have many sides which only time can 
fully reveal, certain applications can be drawn from 
their linkage of knowledge and ethics. 

How many people the earth can support in terms of 
space, natural resources in food and power, the deli¬ 
cate balances among living things so familiar to 
ecologists, can be determined only by science, not by 
Malthusian prognostications nor a utopian disregard 
for realities of which Marxists have only too often 
been guilty. Science, too, through improved techniques 
can provide the only means by which the problem of 
controlling the earth’s population can be solved— 
something that will never be done by all the teaching 
of continence or reliance on wars or pestilence by all 
the Parson Malthus’s on earth. 

Economic science can enable mankind to plan and 
organize production and distribution, once these are 
freed from the fetters of private ownership. There are 
bigger and more complex problems here than earlier 
Marxists ever realized, but the Soviet Union and other 
socialist and partly socialist countries now see the 
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necessity of utilizing the most advanced techniques 
yet developed for the effective planning of their 
economies in terms of the habits and traditions of 
their peoples. Psychology is indispensable in all ques¬ 
tions of education, from curriculum to methods of 
instruction, from discipline and proper habits of 
study to the development of personality. Psychological 
knowledge and research is necessary, too, in de¬ 

termining some of the conditions required for cre¬ 
ativity in all areas of life, including the use of 

increasing leisure of both the employed and those 
retired for reasons of age. Men will need the psy¬ 
chological and sociological disciplines for aid in 

achieving the conditions of maximum emotional 
stability, the elimination of crime and juvenile de¬ 
linquency, and of the hostilities and frustrations 

from which these arise. 

The growing science of city planning and urban 
development is becoming increasingly indispensable 
as an ever larger proportion of mankind live in great 
cities. National and international planning of cities 
and of the countryside, and the protection of the yet 
unspoiled areas of nature are required if man is to 
master his environment and not be destroyed by 
human and natural forces not brought under intel¬ 
ligent control. The arts themselves, practiced and en¬ 
joyed on a mass scale, can be shown to be, through 
the disciplines of anthropology, history and other 
social sciences, not only an end in themselves but 
also a means for the attainment of further material 
and cultural development and the achievement of 
harmonious human relations. The arts are indis¬ 
pensable for the shaping of man’s thoughts, atti¬ 
tudes and ideals, and from pre historic times to the 
present they have helped man to make himself and 
to become consciously and truly human. 

Just as science in and of itself cannot give us 
values, neither can science alone give us the kind of 
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society in which human values can best develop 
and flourish. But the sciences together with the 
arts can help us chart the course required for 
mankind’s continual progress through the light they 
can throw on the forms of economic, social, politi¬ 
cal and cultural relationships most conducive there¬ 
to. Progress requires more science, not less. It must 
be a science, however, that is informed by values, 
and the values must be rooted in objective knowl¬ 
edge of the nature of man and his esthetic capaci¬ 
ties. Only thus can man know and realize his 
highest potentialities and the conditions for their 
fullest development in this universe which is man’s 
home. 

Seen in such a way, progress is not a romantic ideal, 
as it has so often been, but an objective possibility. 
Science itself is the best evidence for this because 
scientific progress is so unmistakably evident. Fu¬ 
ture progress in all areas of human life and en¬ 
deavor need not be less so. 
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ETHICS AND PROGRESS 

i 

A world in revolutionary ferment raises anew many problems 
of morality, social and individual. Philosophers have argued 
for centuries over what is good and bad, the relation of 
means and ends, the nature of progress, the meaning of 
moral integrity. Dr. Selsam examines these and other prob¬ 
lems in the light of our changing world today. He holds that 
a new ethics is arising, as people change society and them¬ 
selves change in the process. 
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